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This is a sample page from “The Conquest,” our allve and alert weekly for adult and young people's classes. Rive 


take to ti duit of in “Big Brothering” and “Big Sistering” boys’ and girls’ classes. Will YOU help us? 
ae ee eee 4 ~ . Send for sample of “The Conquest” today.—The Editor. 
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Helping Men 


to Help Boys 


How the Young Men’s Christian Association is solving the Problem. 


By J. M. Artman, Dean Scuoot or.Boys’ 


Work, Y. M. C. A. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
would be the last to say that it has solved 
the problem of ‘‘Helping men to help 
boys.’’ We do believe, however, that we 
have gone a long ways towards the solu- 
tion of the problem. In answer to how 
this is being done several things should 
be said. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WORK WITH BOYS. 

In the first .place the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has become pro- 
foundly convinced of ‘‘The Strategical 
Importance of Work With Boys.’’ ‘‘ Where 
there is a will, there is a way.’’ It is see- 
ond nature for us not to will to do a thing 
until its importance is thrust upon us. 
Whatever other agencies may feel, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
thoroughly convinced that work with boys 
lies at the basis of all advance physically, 
mentally, morally, or religiously. 

‘*Any idea or ideal which you wish to 
have dominate a nation of people, must 
first lay hold of the thoughtful boys, the 
ambitious boys, the boys of vision, in our 
rural districts and in our large cities. 
These are the most potential elements 
in the life of the nations. There is no 
way so direct to accomplish the solution 
of the most diffieult problems which press 
upou the nation, as to dominate the boys 
rising up in these different nations, the 
hope of these different races, with these 
right ideals and with these right visions. 
The boys have the power ‘to let.’ A- 
bounding in physical vitality, having the 
many unspent years, they constitute in- 
comparably our most valuable asset in 
every nation. Moreover they are so sus- 
ceptible to impressions. The greatesti 
visions I have ever known came to me as 
a boy. In all my world-wide travels since, 
I have had no visions like them. By 
bringing before these boys wide outlooks, 
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far views, we really save the nations as 
well as the boys.’’ 

The above words from John R. Mott, 
the great Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion leader, and perhaps the foremost 
Christian statesman living, amply des- 
eribes the basic conviction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in regard 
to the future of our country. That fu- 
ture is in.the hands of the boys of today. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
used to spend most of its energy for men. 
But now that she has come to recognize 
the strategic importance of work with 
boys, her vast energy is being increasing- 
ly turned towards the boys. 

EXPERT LEADERSHIP. 

The definite attempt on the part of the 
Association to meet the needs of the boys 
of our country soon revealed the necessity 
for expert leadership. It was found that 
the problem of helping boys to find them- 
selves in the way to Christian manhood, 
was not simple and easy but vast and 
complex. Our very best intentions often 
hinder rather than help boys because of 
the lack of insight into their real needs 
as well as a failure to apprehend the prin- 
ciples underlying growth. So the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has put its 
hand to the wheel to develop an army of 
experts in boy life and leadership. More 
than four hundred Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries are now giv- 
ing their entire time to work with boys 
and are keen and persistent students of 
boys and boy life. These men really con- 
stitute a brotherhood which trades exper- 
iences and discoveries so that each one has 
the help of all the others. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five of these men are or- 
ganized into the Association of Boy See- 
retaries of America. The central purpose 
of this organization is the development of 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
churches of the Disciples 
Society of Thrist seek to promote 

undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stoek. Ne 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowshi 
with all who belong to the living Chure 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions ae 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for wigs 
education the Bociety believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday-«choo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepa ae through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
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gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 








dist, 


Presbyterian, Congregational and 





other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. nlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not publis ed for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it 
readers in all communions. 
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These “Character Talks” form a regu- 
lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Classes. Send for sample copy TODAY. 


Disciples Publication Society 


Orvis’ F. 
of the 


By 
Pastor Christian 


Ill. 


Church at Evanston, 


KNOWING THE TRUTH 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 


you free.” 


It is tmis hunger and thirst for the truth 


that has been the glory of our Christian civilization. 
But for this, the development of our modern sciences 


would be inconceivable. 


In the realm of religion more 


than anywhere else we should desire the truth, for 
here truth is so eternally important and error so 


infinitely mischievous. 
about our Bibles. 


We should know the truth 
New light continually breaks forth 


from this wonderful Book. We should know the truth 


about the Church. 


It is an organization which in the 


course of history has achieved victories and made mis- 


takes. 
experience. 


We should know the truth about Christign 


Neither the prayer, nor the conversion, 


nor the sanctification of another person is enough 


for me. 


These things I must know for myself. 


Once 


I start on the pursuit of truth for myself, I emanci- 
pate myself from every false authority. The prejudice 
of some current type of biblical interpretation, the 
narrowness of some denominational shibboleth, the 
cast-iron standard of some conventionalized type of 
religious experience are no longer bonds to restrain 
my free soul from living its own life. 
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700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 


“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 
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Bethany Sunday School Workers Library 


Complete, Modern, Helpful. Assembled by Thomas Curtis Clark in conference 
with Dr. Franklin McElfresh, International Teacher-Training Superintendent (ex- 
cept the book last in the list, which was added without his suggestion). These texts 
were chosen out of hundreds of books, as forming the best library obtainable today. 


THE LIBRARY 
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ets 6m TENGE. <P Rccs. canconctisvonsh 406 nernbnage> csaanerandhe $1.50 
The Church School. Walter S. Athearn..................00-000: $1.00 net 
The Training of Children in Religion. Dean Hodges............... $1.50 net 
Tis Whmwee GE Cimmmetan, BOO a on. 5 oc ccc csccceccenscceccccsse $1.20 net 
Study of Child Nature. Elizabeth Harrison...................6.+ee05: $1.00 
Child Nature and Child Nurture. E. P. St. John...................55. 50c 
Boy Training. J. W. Alexander.................. cece cece ee eee eeeeeee 75¢ 
ee ee I in in sie ace eke asembidescasenasensanes 50c 
Stories and Story Telling. E. P. St. John.............. 2. cece eee eens 50c 
Ec ccc ccccccwseccscvedccescesccccrectbubeeese 25c net 
MI, i cn cde nccceccscdcctoveccsocerspeneneesengn 75¢ 
Social Plans for Young People. Reisner.................0eeeeeeeeeees 75¢ 
Biblical Geography and History. C. F. Kent.................eseeeee $1.50 
The Training of Sunday School Teachers. McElfresh.................. 75¢ 


Prepare for efficient work in your school next fall by ordering the Bethany 
Sunday School Workers’ Library TODAY. Price, Complete, $12.00 Net 
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WHY USE THE GRADED LESSONS? 


Because they present Scriptural and moral truths in such form that they can 
be understood by those who are to receive them. Children are in their 
very nature GRADED; therefore the instruction given them must be graded 
according to their varying powers to receive. A teacher would not last long 
in the public schools who would ask first graders to master the works of 
Plato. Neither should a system of Bible lesson study continue that offers 
to Primary pupils such difficult problems as are presented in the books of 
Leviticus, Isaiah and Romans. It is a principle as old as modern education 
that knowledge should be ADAPTED TO THE PUPIL. Shall Religious 
Education alone be exempted from observing this fundamental principle? 


Have you examined the Bethany Graded 
Lessons—the finest in teaching materials, in 
pedagogical adaptation, in mechanical make-up? 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES TODAY 
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The Main Point 


We are much indebted to the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for pointing out to us what 
he regarded as the most important thing he had 
to say. We could not have missed it, for he made 
it very emphatic, but we might not have under- 
stood the full significance of it if he had not called 
our special attention to it. “Of the things we are 
saying, this is the chief point.” The authorized 
version reads “this is the sum.” But that is really 
more than the author himself claimed for it. He 
did not pretend to be able to put his whole argu- 
ment into a nutshell, but he did know what he 
considered the most important thing, and he did 
not want anyone to mistake it. The one-great 
truth which above all others he wanted to make 
plain was that God had sent the Lord Jesus to 
save the world, and that He had done a permanent 
and a glorious work among men, and had carried 
up to God the offering of a great high priest, for- 
ever relating the heart of man to the redemptive 
love of God. 

It is important that we do not miss the main 
point. There may be partial success or even failure 
in that which is incidental, provided only the main 
point succeeds. 

Columbus was wrong in much of his reasoning. 
He never found the passage to India. The world 
has waited four hundred years, and still waits the 
sundering of the isthmus that is to make it possible 
to sail westward from Barcelona to Bombay. But 
Columbus was right in the main point. Amid many 
disappointments and not a few failures, he suc- 
ceeded in the main thing. 


%* * * 


There are certain aspects in which the ministry 
of Jesus may not be counted a success. He did 
not succeed in convincing the strong men of His 
nation that He was the Christ. He did not redeem 
his land from the oppression of the tax-gatherer. 
He did not save Judea and Galilee from Rome. 
He left his country afflicted with blindness, leprosy, 
poverty and dirt. It has been so ever since and 
is so today. If the work of Jesus were to be judged 
as some men now judge of success in the work 
of the Gospel, then the work of Jesus cannot be 
counted a success. 

But He succeeded in His main point. He did the 
work He came to do. He accomplished the great 
central and sacrificial act by which God’s love was 
revealed to man, and man was son to God. He 
left the world a new world. He did the main 
thing, and the main thing was what He came to do. 


A religion does not fail that succeeds in the 
main thing. There was much in the ministry of 
Jesus, and it was all good, but much of it was 
incidental. The constant effort of the Lord was 
to accentuate the main thing in his ministry, and 
this was a most difficult matter, for there were 
so many who insisted that his mission must be 
some of the incidental things which were indeed 
the glory, but not the chief glory, of His ministry. 

What is the main thing to be gotten out of one’s 
religion? Not prosperity, though God delights to 
see His children prosper. Not comfort, though 
comfort is a blessing of God. Not health, though 
righteousness tends to health, and health is a bless- 
ing for which we are far from being as thankful 
as we ought to be. We must learn anew in every 
generation that the greatest blessings of religion 
are spiritual. They cannot be measured in terms 
of earthly things. Love and joy and peace and 
forgiveness have not a common denominator with 
things that are material, however closely they may 


be associated. 
a * * 


What is the end for which thé church was estab- 
lished? Was it that there might be built up a great 
system of church machinery, with men assigned to 
the work of keeping the wheels going? Was it that 
millions of men and women might be registered as 
members of an immense organization? Was it that 
great sums of money might be collected and ex- 
pended for certain causes? Were these the chief 
reasons for the church’s organization? Assuredly 
not. The church exists primarily to feed the soul 
of man, to minister to his spiritual nature, to keep 
him in the atmosphere of the eternal. 

* * * 

Life has many interests and it ought to have. 
But not all even of good things are equally im- 
portant. A farmer may be also an amateur pho- 
tographer and a good croquet player, and these 
things are well enough in their way. But his real 
business is to make his farm productive, and then 
to make it produce. That is the main thing. A 
merchant may have a taste for fancy poultry or 
for golf, but his business is to make his store 
succeed. 

It is just so with one’s Christian life. It may 
give us culture and good society and pleasant asso- 
ciations, but there is a main thing. Let us not miss 
that. It is more than merely keeping weeds out 
of the field; it is raising a crop. It is more than 
merely being good; it is being good for something. 
That is the main thing. Let us never forget it. 
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The Delusion of Militarism 


An Analysis of ‘‘the Most Virulent and Devastating Disease Now Raging on the Earth.’’ 


BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 


This masterly article by Dr. Jefferson was not written in the excitement of war 
bulletins and the clamorous preparations for actual battle, but in the quiet days 
of peace, prior both to the present European crisis and the recent Mexican dif- 
ficulty faced by the United States. This is a reason why his words have ex- 


traordinary weight 


HE future historian of the first 
decade of the twentieth century 
will be puzzled. He will find that 
the world at the opening of the 

century was in an extraordinarily belliger- 
ent mood, and that the mood was well- 
nigh universal, dominating the New 
World as well as the Old, the Orient no 
less than the Oecident. He will find that 
preparations for war, especially among 
nations which confessed allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace, were carried forward 
with tremendous energy and enthusiasm, 
and that the air was filled with prophetic 
voices, picturing national calamities and 
predicting bloody and world-embracing 
conflicts. 

Alongside of this faet he will find an- 
other fact no less conspicuous and uni- 
versal, that everybody of importance in 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury was an ardent champion of peace. 
He will find incontestable evidence that 
the King of England was one of the 
truest friends of peace who ever sat on 
the English throne, that the German 
Emperor proclaimed repeatedly that the 
eause of peace was ever dear to his heart, 
that the President of the United States 
was so effective as a peacemaker that he 
won a prize for ending a mighty war, 
that the Czar of Russia was so zealous 
in his devotion to peace that he ealled 
the nations to meet in solemn council 
to consider measures for ushering in an 
era of universal amity and good will, 
and that the President of France, the 
King of Italy, and the Mikado of Ja- 
pan were not a whit behind their royal 
brethren in offering sacrifices on the altar 
of the Goddess of Peace. A crowd of 
royal peacemakers in a world surcharged 
with thoughts and threats of war, a band 
of lovers strolling down an avenue which 
they themselves had lined with lvddite 
shells and twelve-ineh guns. this will 
eause our historian to rub his eves. 


CLIMAX OF BEWILDERMENT. 


His bewilderment, however, will reach 
its climax when he discovers that it was 
after the establishment of an _ interna- 
tional court that all the nations voted 
to increase their armaments. Everybody 
conceded that it was better to settle in- 
ternational disputes by reason rather than 
by foree, but as soon as the legal ma- 
ehinery was created, by means of which 
the swords eould be dispensed with, there 
was a fresh fury to perfect at once all 
the instruments of destruction. After 
each new peace conference there was a 
fresh ery for more guns. Our historian 
will read with gladness the records of 
the Hague Conference, and of the laying 
of the foundation of a periodie Congress 
of Nations, and of a permanent High 
Court. He will note the neutralization of 
Switzerland, Belgium and Norway: the 
compact entered into by the countries 
hordering on the North Sea, to respect 
one another’s territorial rights forever: 
the agreement of the same sort solemnly 
ratified by all the countries bordering 
on the Baltic: the signing of more than 
sixty arbitration treaties, twelve of these 
by the Senate of the United States; the 





in the present hour.—EpiTor. 


creation of an International Bureau of 
American Republics, embracing twenty- 
one nations; the establishment of a Cen- 
tral American High Court; the elabora- 
tion and perfection of legal instruments 
looking toward the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world. 


THRILLED BY DISMAL FOREBODINGS. 


He will note also that while these 
splendid achievements of fhe peace spirit 
were finding a habitation and a name, the 
nations were thrilled as never before by 
dismal forebodings and the world was 
darkened by whispers of death and de- 


struction. While the Palace of Peace 
at the Hague was building, nations 


hailed the advent of the airship as a 
glorious invention, because of the service 
it could render to the cause of war. This 
unprecedented growth of peace senti- 
ment, accompanied by a constant increase 
of jealousy and suspicion, of fear and 
panic, among the nations of the earth, 
will set our historian to work to ascer- 
tain the meaning of this strange phe- 
nomenon, the most singular perhaps to be 
met with in the entire history of the 
world. 

It will not take him long to discover 
that the fountains from which there 
flowed these dark and swollen streams 
of war rumor were all located within the 
military and naval encampments. It was 
the experts of the army and navy who 
were always shivering at some new peril, 
and painting somber pictures of what 
would happen in case new regiments| 
were not added to the army and addi- 
tional battleships were not voted for the 
fleet. It was Lord Roberts, for instance, 
who discovered how easily England could 
be overrun by a German army; and it 
was General Kuropatkin who had dis- 
cernment to see that the Russo-Japanese 
war was certain to break out again. The 
historian will note that the magazine es- 
says on ‘‘Perils’’ were written for the 
most part by military experts, and that 
the newspaper scare-articles were the 
productions of young men who believed 
what the military experts had told them. 
Many naval officers, active and retired, 
could not make an after-dinner speech 
without easting over their hearers the 
shadow of some impending conflict. 


OLD ADAGE REVIVED. 


It was in this way that legislative 
bodies came to think that possibly the 
country was really in danger; and look 
ing round for a ground on whieh to 
justify new expenditures for war ma- 
terial, they seized upon an ancient pagan 
maxim,—furnished by the military ex- 
perts,—‘‘If you wish peace, prepare for 
war.’’ The old adage, once enthroned, 
worked with the energy of a god. The 
love of war had largely passed away. 
The illusion which for ages it had created 
in the minds of millions had lost its 
spell. Men had come to see that war 
is butchery, savagery, murder, hell. They 
believed in reason. Peace was seen to 
be the one supreme blessing for the world, 
but to preserve the peace it was neces- 
sary to prepare for war. This lay at 


the centre of the policy of the twentieth 
eentury. No guns were asked for to kill 
men with—guns were mounted as safe- 
guards of the peace. No battleships were 
launched to fight with—they were pre- 
servers of the peace. Colossal armies 
and gigantic navies were exhibited as a 
nation’s ornaments—beautiful tokens of 
its love of peace. And following thus 
the Angel of Peace, the nations increased 
their armaments until they spent upon 
them over two billions of dollars every 
year, and had amassed national debts 
aggregating thirty-five billions. The ex- 
penditure crushed the poorest of the na- 
tions and crippled the richest of them, 
but the burden was gladly borne because 
it was a sacrifice for the cause of peace. 
It was a pathetic and thrilling testimony 
of the human heart’s hatred of war and 
longing for peace, when the nations be- 
eame willing to bankrupt themselves in 
the effort to keep from fighting. 


IS THE OLD ADAGE A DELUSION? 


But at this point our historian will 
begin to ask whether there might have 
been any relation between the multipli- 
eation of the instruments of slanghter 
and the constant rise of the tide of war 
talk and war feeling. He will probably 
suspect that the mere presence of the 
shining apparatus of death may have 
kindled in men’s hearts feelings of jeal- 
ousy and distrust, and created panics 
which even Hague Conferences and peace- 
ful-minded rulers and counselors could 
not possibly allay. When he finds that 
it was only men who lived all their life 
with guns who were haunted by horrible 
visions and kept dreaming hideous 
dreams, and that the larger the arma- 
ment the more was a nation harrassed 
by fears of invasion and possible annihi- 
lation, he will propound to himself these 
questions: Was it all a delusion, the 
notion that vast military and naval es- 
tablishments are a safeguard of the 
peace? Was it a form of national lu- 
nacy, this frenzied outpouring of national 
treasure for the engines of destruction? 
Was it an hallucination; this feverish 
conviction that only by guns can a na- 
tion’s dignity be symbolized, and her 
place in the world’s life and action be 
honorably maintained ? 


QUESTIONS OUR DESCENDANTS WILL ASK. 


These are questions which our deseend- 
ants are certain to ponder, and why 
should not we face them now? If this 
preparing for war in order to keep peace 
is indeed a delusion, the sooner we find 
it out the better, for it is the costliest of 
all obsessions by which humanity has ever 
been swayed and mastered. There are 
multiplying developments whieh are lead- 
ing thoughtful observers to suspeet that 
this pre-Christian maxim is a piece of 
antiquated wisdom, and that the desire 
to establish peace in our modern world 
by multiplying and brandishing the m™- 
struments of war is a produet of mental 
aberration. Certainly there are idica- 
tions pointing in this direction. The 
world’s brain may possibly have beeone 
unbalanced by a bacillus, carried in the 
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folds of a heathen adage. The most viru- 
lent and devastating disease now taging 
on the earth is militarism. 


THE MILITARISTS OBSESSION. 


The militarist of our day betrays cer- 
tain symptoms with which the student 
of pathology is not altogether unfamiliar. 
There are obsessions which obtain so 
firm a grip upon the mind that it is dif- 
fieult to banish them. For example, a 
man who has the impression that he is 
being tracked by a vindictive and relent- 
less foe is not going to sit down and 
quietly listen to an argument, the aim of 
which is to prove that no such enemy 
exists, and that the sounds which have 
caused the panie are the footfalls of an 
approaching friend. The militarist will 
listen to no man who attempts to prove 
that his ‘‘perils’’ are creations of the 
brain. Indeed, he is exceedingly impa- 
tient under contradiction; and, here 
again, he is like all vietims of hallucina- 
tions. To deny his assumptions or to 
question his eonelusions, is to him both 
blasphemy and treason, a sort of profanity 
and imbecility worthy of eontempt and 
scorn. He alone stands on foundations 
which cannot be shaken, and other men 
who do not possess his inside informa- 
tion, or technical training for dealing 
with such questions, are living in a fool’s 
paradise. The ferocity with which he 
attacks all who dare oppose him is the 
fury of a man whose brain is abnorm- 
ally excited. 

Like many another fever, militarism 
grows by what it feeds on, and unless 
checked by heroic measures is certain to 
burn the patient up. Men in a delirium 
seldom have a sense of humor. The 
world is fearfully grim to them, and life 
a solemn and tragie,thing. They express 
absurdities with a sober face, and make 
ridiculous assertions without a smile. It 
may be that the militarists are in a sort 
of delirium. At any rate, they publish 
articles entitled, ‘‘Armies the Real Pro- 
moters of Peace,’’ without laughing aloud 
at the grotesqueness of what they are 
doing. 


COMIC SERIOUSNESS. 


The militarist is eomie in his serious- 
ness. He says that if you want to keep 
the peace you must prepare for war, and 
yet he knows that where men prepare for 
war by carrying bowie knives, peace is a 
thing unheard of, and that where every 
man is armed with a revolver, the list of 
homicides is longest. He declares his be- 
lief in kindly feelings and gentle man- 
ners, and proceeds at once to prove that 
a nation ought to make itself look as 
ferocious as possible. In order to induce 
nations to be gentlemen, he would have 
them all imitate the habits of rowdies. 
To many persons this seems ludicrous, to 
a militarist it is no joke. He is a cham- 
pion of peace, but he wants to carry a 
gun. The man who paces up and down 
my front pavement with a gun on his 
shoulder may have peaceful sentiments, 
but he does not infuse peace into me. It 
does not help matters for him to shout 
out every few minutes, ‘‘I will not hurt 
you if you behave yourself,’’ for I do not 
know his standard of good behavior, and 
the very sight of the gun keeps me in a 
state of chronie alarm. But the militarist 
Says that, for promoting harmonious 
sentiments and peaceful emotions, there 
is nothing equal to an abundance of 
well-eonstrueted guns. 

A droll man indeed is the militarist. 
What matters it what honeyed words the 
King of England and the German Kaiser 
interchange, so long as each nation hears 
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constantly the launching by the other of 
a larger battleship? And even though 
Prince Bulow may say to Mr. Asquith a 


hundred times a week, ‘‘We mean no 
harm,’’ and Mr. Asquith may shout 
back, ‘‘We are your friends,’’ so long 


as London and Berlin are never beyond 
earshot of soldiers, who are practicing 
how to shoot to kill, just so long will 
England and Germany be flooded with 
the gossip of hatred, and thrown into 
hysteria by rumors of invasion and 
carnage. 


TERRIBLE EXTRAVAGANCE OF MILTARISM. 

Certain facts will surely, some day, 
burn themselves into the consciousness of 
all-thinking men. The expensiveness of 
the armed peace is just beginning to 
eatch the eve of legislators. The extrav- 
agance of the militarists will bring about 
their ruin. They ery for battleships at 
ten millon dollars each, and Parliament 
or Congress votes them. But later on it 
is explained that battleships are worth- 
less without cruisers, cruisers are worth- 
less without torpedo boats, torpedo boats 
are worthless without torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, all these are worthless without 
colliers, ammunition boats, hospital 
boats, repair boats; and these altogether 
are worthless without deeper harbors, 
longer docks, more spacious navy yards. 
And what are all these worth without 
officers and men, upon whose education 
millions of dollars have been lavished. 
When at last the navy has been fairly 
launched, the officials of the army come 
forward and demonstrate that a navy, 
after all, is worthless unless it is sup- 
ported by a colossal land foree. Thus 
are the governments led on, step by step, 
into a treacherous morass, in which they 
are at first entangled, and finally over- 
whelmed. 


GREAT NATIONS FACE DEFICITS, 


All the great nations are today facing 
deficits, caused in every case by the mil- 
itary and naval experts. Into what a 
tangle the finances of Russia and Japan 
have been brought by wmilitarists is 
known to everybody. Germany has, in a 
single generation, increased her national 
debt from eighteen million dollars to 
more than one billion dollars. The Ger- 
man Minister of Finance looks wildly 
round in search of new sourees of na- 
tional income. Financial experts confess 
that France is approaching the limit of 
her sourees of revenue. Her deficit is 
created by her army and navy. The Brit- 
ish government is always seeking for new 
devices by means of which to fill a de- 
pleted treasury. Her Dreadnoughts keep 
her poor. Italy has for years staggered 
on the verge of bankruptcy because she 
carries an overgrown army on her back. 
Even our own rich republic faces this 
year a deficit of over a hundred million 
dollars, largely due to the one hundred 
and thirty millions we are spending on 
our navy. Mr. Cortelyou has called our 
attention to the fact that while in thirty 
years we have increased our population 
by 85 per cent, and our wealth by 185 per 
eent, we have increased our national ex- 
penses by 400 per cent. 

It is within those thirty vears that we 
have spent one billion dollars on our 
navy. And the end is not yet. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy in 1909 asked for 
twenty-seven additional vessels for that 
year, four of which were to be battleships 
at ten million dollars each, and he was 
frank to say that these twenty-seven were 
only a fraction of the vessels to be asked 
for later on. We have already, built or 
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building, thirty-one first-class battleships, 
our navy ranking next to Great Britain, 
Germany standing third, France fourth, 
and Japan fifth; but never has the naval 
lobby at Washington been so voracious 
and so frantic for additional safeguards 
of the peace as today. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE. 


The militarists are peace-at-any-price 
men. They are determined to have peace 
even at the risk of national bankruptcy. 
Everything good in Germany, Italy, 
Austria, England and Russia is held back 
by the confiseation of the proceeds of in- 
dustry carried on for the support of the 
army and navy. In the United States 
the development of our resources is 
checked by this same fatal policy. We 
have millions of acres of desert land to 
be irrigated, millions of acres of swamp 
land to be drained, thousands of miles 
of inland waterways to be improved, 
harbors to be deepened, canals to be dug, 
and forests to be safeguarded, and yet 
for all these works of cardinal import- 
ance we can afford only a pittance. We 
have not sufficient money to pay decent 
salaries to our United States judges. or 
to the men who represent us abroad. We 
have pests, implacable and terrible, like 
the gypsy moth, and plagues like tuber- 
culosis, for whose extermination millions 
of money are needed at once. 

On every hand we are hampered and 
handicapped because we are spending 
two-thirds of our enormous revenues on 
pensions for past wars, and on equip- 
ment for wars yet to come. The milita- 
rists begrudge every dollar that does not 
go into army or navy. They believe that 
all works of internal improvement ought 
to be paid for by the selling of bonds, 
even fhe purchase of sites for new post- 
offices being made possible by mortgag- 
ing the future. They never weary of 
talking of our enormous national wealth, 
and laugh at the niggardly mortals who 
do not believe in investing it in guns. 
Why should we not spend as great a pro- 
portion of our wealth on military equip- 
ment as the other nations of the world? 
This is their question, and the mer- 
chants and farmers will answer it some 
day. 

THE YELLOW PERIL. 


The yellow peril is indeed portentous 
if we propose to meet China on the bat- 
tlefield. Why not make such a meeting 
an impossibility? Why not do for the 
Pacific what our fathers did for the Ca- 
nadian border? They prepared for peace 
and got it. Why not spend millions of 
dollars in cementing the friendship of 
Orient and Occident, and work without 
ceasing to keep the temper of the two 
worlds fraternal and sweet? Instead of 
sending on battleships, at an enormous 
cost, a few thousand young men who 
represent neither the brain nor the eul- 
ture of our country, why not send to 
China and Japan at governmental ex- 
pense delegations of teachers and publi- 
cists, editors and bankers, farmers and 
lawyers, physicians and labor leaders, 
men who ean give the Orient an idea of 
what sort of people we are? We can 
send a thousand such _ representatives 
across the Pacifie every year for the next 
hundred years for less money than we 
are spending this year on our navy. No 
such blundering and extravagant method 
of exchanging international courtesies has 
ever been devised as that of sending to 
foreign capitals naval officers and sailors 
on battleships and cruisers. 

Countries never fight whose influential 
citizens know one another. Why not get 
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sequainted with our Eastern neighbors? 
In the arts of peace we are their supe- 
rior. In the art of war China can be- 
come our equal in a single generation, 
just as Japan in one generation has risen 
to the military level of Russia. Military 
virtues are simple, and can be rapidly 
developed. They run through the stages 
of their evolution swiftly and come to 
perfection early. The virtues of a Christ- 
like spirit are the beautiful growths of 
a thousand years, and we are insane if 
we are willing to jeopardize what we have 
gained by infinite sacrifice and effort, by 
entering a field upon which victory de- 
pends upon neither beauty of spirit nor 
nobility of heart, but upon the shrewd 
manipulation of physical forees. The 
thing we ought to say to the Orient again 
and again, both by word and by deed is, 
‘*We believe in peace! We abhor war! 
It is contrary to our nature, opposed 
by our religion, hostile to our ideals and 
traditions. We do not believe in settling 
disputes by force. We believe in rea- 
son. See our hands, we carry no bludg- 
Search us, we own no concealed 


eons. 
weapons. Trust us, for we are going to 
trust you. Let us work together for our 


mutual advantage, and the progress of 
humanity!’’ 


CAN AMERICA STAND ALONE? 


But, delusion or not, can one nation 
hold aloof from this dance of death so 
long as other nations keep on dancing? Of 
course, America will limit her armament 
provided other nations do the same. But 
—we are asked—is it wise or safe for 
our republic, isolated and alone, to say 
boldly, ‘‘We will go no further in this 
business. Let other nations do what they 
will, America at any rate is going to pour 
her gold hereafter into the channels of 
education and economic development.’’ 
Why not say this? To be sure, it would 
be a risk, but why not run the risk? We 
are ineurring far greater risks by our 
present policy. We are running the risk 
of changing the temper of our people, 
introducing structural changes in our 
form of government, and embroiling our- 
with nations which are now 

Preparing for war is hazard- 
ous business. It is not time, we all ad- 
mit, for disarmament. America must 
do her part in the policing of the seas. 
It is not the hour to diseuss even a re- 
duction in armaments. Our battleships 
are not going to be sold at auction. We 
all agree that America must have a navy 
adequate to her needs. But has not the 
time arrived to call a halt in this indefi- 
nite expansion of an ever bigger navy? 
The militarists are just now asking Con- 
gress for 26,000-ton battleships carrying 
14-inch guns, and a high naval authority 
says that the advisability of building even 
40,000 or 50,000 or 60,000-ton battleships 
is ‘‘the mature opinion of many of the 
ablest and most conservative officers of 
our navy today.’’ What the radicals 
want is not yet disclosed. 


selves 
friendly. 


THE HORRORS OF ARMED PEACE. 


Much has been written about the hor- 
rors of war; the time has come to write 
of the horrors of an armed peace. In 
many ways it is more terrible than war. 
War is soon over, and the wounds heal. 
An armed peace goes on indefinitely, and 
its wounds gape and fester and poison 
all the air. War furnishes opportunity 
for men to be brave; an armed peace 
gives rise to interminable gossip about 
imaginary goblins and dangers. In war, 
nations think of principles, but in an 


armed peace the mind is preoccupied ex- 
clusively with devising ways of increas- 
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ing the efficiency of the implements of 
slaughter. War develops men, but an 
armed peace rots moral fibre. 


PLAYING WITH BATTLESHIPS. 


It is possible to buy peace at too high 
a price. Better fight and get done with 
it than keep nations incessantly think- 
ing evil thoughts about their neighbors. 
Playing with battleships is a sorry busi- 
ness. The magnetic needle, disturbed by 
metal, loses its fidelity to the north, and 
the ship may go to pieces on the rocks. 
The heart of a nation, pressed close to 
steel armor, becomes abnormal in its ac- 
tion. Battleships blind the eyes to ideals 
which are highest. They draw the heart 
away from belief in the potency of spir- 
itual forees. They quench faith in the 
power of justice, mercy, love. They min- 
ister to the atheism of foree. They blur 
the fact that America beeame a world- 
power without a navy. They educate 
men to put reliance on reeds, which will 
break when the erisis comes. They fan 
the flames of vanity and _ self-seeking. 
They are deceivers. They seem to be the 
dominating forces of history, when in fact 
they are bubbles blown on a_ current 
whieh they did nothing to create. They 
delude men by inducing them to accept 
them as solutions of problems, whereas 
they create problems more serious than 
any already on hand. They strain in- 
ternational relations and fill the papers 
with gossip, debilitating to adults and 
demoralizing to the young. They feed 
the maw of panie-mongers, and darken 
the heavens with swarms of falsehoods 
and rumors. 

Militarism has foisted upon the world 
e policy which handicaps the work of the 
church, eripples the hand of philanthropy, 
blocks the wheels of constructive legis- 
lation, cuts the nerve of reform, blinds 
statesmen to dangers which are imminent 
and portentous, such as poverty and all 
the horde of evils which come from in- 
sufficient nutrition, and fixes the eyes 
upon perils which are fanciful and far 
away. It multiplies the seeds of discord, 
debilitates the mind by filling it with 
vain imaginations, corrodes the heart by 
feelings of suspicion and ill-will. It is 
starving and stunting the lives of mil- 
lions, and subjecting the very frame of 
society to a strain which it cannot in- 
definitely endure. A nation which buys 
guns at seventy thousand dollars each, 
when the slums of great cities are rot- 
ting, and millions of human beings strug- 
gle for bread, will, unless it repents, be 
overtaken soon or late by the same divine 
wrath which shattered Babylon to pieces, 
and hurled Rome from a throne which 
was supposed to be eternal. 


WHO WILL BREAK THE SPELL? 


The world is bewildered and plagued, 
harassed and tormented, by an awful de- 
lusion. Who will break the spell? Ameri- 
ea can do it. Will she? To ape the ecus- 
toms of European monarchies is weak- 
ness. Why not do a fine and original 
thing? Our fathers had an _ intuition 
that the Now World should be different 
from the Old, that it had a unique des- 
tiny, and that it must pursue an original 
course. That is the spiritual meaning of 
the Monroe doctrine—that no foreign 
influence shall be permitted to thwart 
the development of America along orig- 
inal lines. Alas, *the Old World has 
broken into our Paradise, and we are de- 
throning ideals for which our fathers 
were willing to «die. 


‘*Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war,’’ 
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said Milton to Cromwell long ago, and 
humanity is waiting for a nation which 
will win the victories that Milton saw. 
Will America devote herself to the work 
of winning these victories of peace? 
Will she spend half as much the next ten 
years in preparing for peace as she has 
spent the last ten years in preparing for 
war? Experience has demonstrated that 
swollen navies multiply the points of 
friction, foster distrust, foment suspi- 
cion, fan the fires of hatred, become a 
defiance and a menace, and lie like a 
towering obstacle across the path of na- 
tions toilsomely struggling along the up- 
ward way. The old policy is wrong. The 
old leaders are discredited. The old pro- 
gramme is obsolete. Those who wish for 
peace must prepare for it. Our supreme 
business is not the searing of rivals, but 
the making of friends. 

Will America become a leader? At 
present we are an imitator. How humil- 
jating to tag at the heels of Great Brit- 
ain in the naval procession, haunted al- 
ways by the fear that we may fall be- 
hind Germany! Why not choose a road 
on which it will be possible to be first? 
Why not head the procession of nations 
whose faces are toward the light? This 
is America’s opportunity. Will she, by 
setting a daring example, arrest the 
growth of armaments throughout the 
world? The nation which does this is 
certain of an-imperishable renown. 





JAMES BRYCE ON PEACE. 
James Bryce spoke recently on the 
celebration of the 100 years of peace 
maintained between Great Britain and 


the United States. ‘‘No doubt,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there have been many cases 
in whieh great powers have kept 


the peace for 100 years. But what makes 
this celebration unique of its kind, what 
gives it special value as showing how 
war can be avoided if people desire to 
avoid it, is the peculiar circumstances of 
the frontier which separates Canada from 
the United States. It is a frontier of 
more than 3,000 miles, a frontier which 
might easily furnish grounds of contro- 
versy. In large part it is an artificial 
frontier, following a parallel of latitude 
and running through towns and villages. 
Even houses are intersected by the 
boundary line. I remember being shown a 
house whieh an enterprising man had 
used for the purpose of evading the laws 
which in both countries regulate the sale 
of excisable liquors. When anything in- 
consistent with the law either of Canada 
or the United States was being per- 
petrated in a room on the one side, the 
seene of the offence was rapidly removed 
to the other. It ean be readily under- 
stood that where rivers meander from 
one country to the other, where the 
boundary line runs through lakes, there 
are endless questions in regard to fishing, 
navigation, irrigation, and the use of 
water power out of which a war might 
be ereated if the greatest care and 
feeling were not exercised on both sides. 
‘“We hear many discussions, and they 
are not likely to be soon over, about the 
maintenance of armaments and the evils 
which they inflict upon the great coun- 
tries of the world. In that respect we 
and the United States have set an example 
which it is worth while to bear in mind. 
The value of the example which the two 
countries have set in being able to live 
without armaments directed against one 
another will arouse the sympathy of other 
countries, and it will be an example 
all over the world to those who in every 
nation seek peace and ensue it.’’ 
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religion. Various causes have 

contributed in bringing about 
the state of things which surrounds us 
today. Many changes have taken place 
with regard to our views of history, man, 
and God. 

Taking all the changes together, a 
further question arises whether we are 
able to hold fast even to Christianity it- 
self. We maintain with confidence that 
the nucleus of Christianity is not touched 
by the changes we have enumerated, but 
that, in fact, on account of the necessity 
and the justification of the changes of 
time, Christianity is able to develop it- 
self in a freer, deeper, and higher man- 
ner. We must bear in mind that the es- 
sential elements of religion subsist not 
by means of theories of the universe or 
of life, but by means of a specific life 
which religion engenders in the heart of 
man. Life, therefore, does not signify 
the mere subjective reflection of the in- 
dividual, but an extension of the boun- 
dary of human existence in the direction 
of the construction of a specific reality 
in the infinite and eternal. Now, if the 
reality that Christianity has already con- 
structed corresponds to the deepest and 
inmost demands of our social, moral, and 
spiritual existence, we can then affirm 
unconditionally an eternal truth in Chris- 
tianity. 


E are evidently in the midst of 
\X } a difficult and serious crisis in 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The spiritual life presented in Chris- 
tianity possesses a substance which is 
above time, and none of the displace- 
ments of social life or culture can injure 
such a spiritual nucleus. But such an 
eternal life, in its effects upon man, has 
to be brought on its existential or intel- 


Christian! Who calls us Christian? We, 
Who trumpet our creed from sea to sea, 
Who bridge the ocean with eager hands 
To rescue the pagan of other lands, 
Yet breed our criminals in the womb— 
Product of factory and loom 

Where mothers, toiling from early morn, 
Barter the strength of the child unborn. 


Oh, did we live the Christian creed, 
Did we feel the blade of human need, 


The Things that Abide 


A Frank and Reassuring Word. 
BY PROF. RUDOLPH EUCKEN. 


lectual side into agreement with the uni- 
versal situation of mankind; and if, 
within such a universal situation, essen- 
tial changes result, the Christian world 
is obliged to acknowledge such changes 
and bring itself into agreement with 
them. We must not think that the 
eternal is merely what remains unaltered 
in the midst of all the transformations 
of the ages. The eternal is far rather 
what enters into all the manifold 
changes, preserves itself in the midst of 
them all, and, at the same time, is able 
to decide between what is essential and 
what is accidental in the development of 
the new spiritual life of man. 


A STRONG LONGING FOR RELIGION. 


Serious confusions arise if the eternal 
is mixed up with what is of a temporal 
and transient nature; and such a mixture 
is especially to be regretted in such an 
age as ours, when once more there is un- 
mistakably a strong longing for religion. 
Now, the fact is, that out of the move- 
ments of civijization and culture painful 
entanglements have come into existence. 
In civilization and culture we have dis- 
covered much, but we have not discov- 
ered what we sought for and hoped for. 
Indeed, much unsuspected darkness and 
evil have emerged to the surface; more 
and more has the danger of positing life 
upon merely external conditions, and of 
losing our spiritual anchorage in our 
hurry and worry upon the current of the 
moment, made itself felt. Consequently 
there has arisen once more within the 
soul a ‘‘homesickness,’’ an aspiration 
after greater inwardness of life, after 
closer inner unity amongst men, after 
more eternal content for our life, and, 
above all, after a greater moral strength- 
ening. This aspiration necessarily forces 
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its way into the pathway of religion, but 
it will not succeed in doing this so long 
as it encounters pieces of religious tradi- 
tion which are contradicted by the truth 
gained in modern times. Such an effort 
will sueceed only if the spiritual content 
of Christianity be brought into harmony 
with the most important situations of 
the present. Therefore, we must aspire 
after a Christianity more universal and 
more active—a Christianity which is 
grounded in the inmost nature of man. 


NEARER THE SOLUTION. 


Without a doubt the friends of relig- 
ion find themselves today in a situation 
full of diffieulty and dangers, and it is 
not easy to discover the line of demarea- 
tion between a yea and a nay. But, in 
spite of such difficulties and dangers, we 
ean be of good courage and cheer, because 
what has brought us into such a difficult 
position is in no manner the doubt or 
eaprice of individuals; we have been led 
into the present position by the total his- 
torical movement of the world. There- 
fore, we may hope that the same power 
that governs the historical movements of 
the world and that has placed a burden 
upon our shoulders will grant us power 
to solve this problem, or at least bring it 
‘*miles and miles’’ nearer solution. It is 
necessary to seek a pathway between the 
transient which still preserves much that 
ought really before now to have passed 
away, and that, on the other hand, which 
preserves nothing of the past, but 
empties everything into the stream of 
the passing moment, and consequently 
destroys all truth. We can discover such 
a path only in so far as we are able to 
differentiate between the eternal and the 
temporal—between what has duration 
and what passes away. 


Oh, could we hurl the Christian speech 
Wherever the whip of God could reach, 
Would little children, against his will, 
Labor in factory and mill, 

Thwarting the Maker’s perfect plan, 
When out of his love he created man? 
Oh, could we rage as the Saviour raged, 
Would innocence be trapped and caged, 


The virtue of woman bought and sold 


Would millions of men be underfed place, 


And others surfeited with bread? 
Could we take these counterfeit shapes of men, 
Drive them, cheat them, starve them—then, 


When the God-spark 
flame, 


burst in rebellious 


For the sin of man that is ages old? 
We would scourge them all from the holy 


Thieves that plunder the human race. 
Christian! Who calls us Christian? We, 
Who poison the veins of the race to be! 


Not tiil we give God’s man a chance, 











Curse them with prison and with shame, 
Shut them from starlight and the sun, 
Punished for crimes that we have done? 
Criminals we call them—we! 

For our eyes are holden; we cannot see 

Fruit of exhausted motherhood 

Slaving to earn the daily food. 


Christian! Who calls us Christian? We, 

Who chant our hymns of a life to be 

And close our eyes to the living sore 

Eating its way to the nation’s core; 

Who flaunt our virtues throughout the 
earth, 

Singing the great Redeemer’s birth, 

While evils naked within thé land 

Cry for the swift destroyer’s hand. 





Shall we see humanity’s whole advance, 

Man shall not realize his dream, 

Till motherhood is the gift supreme. 

Not till the meanest has his place 

In the forward march of the human race, 

Not till the poorest has the right 

To love and honor and food and light, 

Not till che weakest knows his might, 

Till we free the captive and sheathe the 
sword, 

Not till we stand before the Lord— 

A nation splendid and unafraid; 

Made in the ftmage that God made, 

No man a tyrant and none a slave, 

Shall the world be saved, as he meant to 

save! 

—Angela Morgan, in Cosmopolitan. 








The Empress Dowager and 
Her Funeral 


Description of the Customs and Circumstances Attending Burial of Japan’s Most Remarkable Woman. 


HE late Empress Dowager was a 
most unusual woman from the 
Japanese point of view, and one 
of the great women of the world 

from any one’s point of view. She was 
greater in eapability than her husband, 
though he got more honor. Her work 
for the soldiers at the time of the Rus- 
sian war and her interest in the people 
of her land is well known, and the peo- 
ple loved her and mourn her loss. 

She was at one of the country palaces 
when her illness came. As soon as her 
condition was reported critical, the Em- 
peror and Empress went to see her, but 
were too late. The specials that came 
out, however, stated that they were to 
bring her back to Tokyo, as all hope was 
gone. Her corpse was brought back as 
if she were living, the soldiers salut- 
ing as it was put in the royal carriage, 
and all that. The next day, she was re- 
ported to have died, and was officially 
dead. It makes you shudder at first 
thought, but from the Japanese point of 
view there are several reasons that make 
it more reasonable. Had she been re- 
ported as dead at the other palace, there 
would have had to be much more cere- 
mony in connection with bringing her to 
the capital. That would have added 
greatly to the expense and trouble. As 
it was, she died, officially, in the capital, 
just as she should have done, and all 
the ceremonies were left until the time 
of her funeral, about a month after her 
death. 

THE DAY OF CEREMONIES. 


The day of the ceremonies here was 
Sunday, May 24, and the hour of the 
procession was eight at night. The 
route of the procession was crowded 
from early morning, and by one o’clock 
the side walks were filled to their ut- 
most. The space alloted to foreigners 
was about a block long, and was filled to 
the limit. Traffic was stopped at four, 
so all were in their places by that time. 
We took camp chairs, and reading mat- 
ter, and a luneh! Those who had not 
taken chairs, bought orange boxes, and 
sat on them. There was enough going 
on so that the hours went by rapidly. 
At six o’elock, coolies had sand well 
spread over the route, and soldiers were 
taking their places on either side. All 
down the center were marines five 
abreast. By eight it was very dark, but 
the street was well lighted with are 
lights. At the boom of a eannon, the 
procession started, the marines falling 
into step with the funeral march played 
by one of the Imperial bands. The sand 
deadéened the foot falls, the band music 
was most impressive, and the repeated 
boom of the cannon added to the weird- 
ness of it all. 


FUNERAL MUSIC, 


There were priests in grey and white, 
different orders being indicated by diff- 
erent sorts of head Some car- 
ried queer drums, others mirrors, others 
gifts for the dead, torches, banners of 
beautiful brocade, and so on. There were 
bugle corps here and there in the pro- 
cession, and several bands. Just in 
front of the huge funeral car was a group 


dress. 





BY GRETCHEN GARST. 


of priests playing the old fashioned 
musical instruments. They looked like 
bellows with sharp points, the points be- 
ing held toward the sky and the mouth 
piece very near the bottom. The music 
consisted of strange, squeaking, sereech- 
ing sounds. At the time of the former 
Empress Dowager’s funeral that was the 
only music. 

The funeral car was a massive affair, 
drawn by three black oxen heavily har- 
nessed with white silk, and led by priests. 
The ear was inlaid with silver and gold 





























Wiss Gretchen Garst, Missionary in Japan. 


and very handsome. The wheels groaned 
painfully, and in the comparative silence 
the groans seemed terrible. It seems 
that there are supposed to be seven 
different tones, each representing a step 
to purgatory—so I heard. The car had 
to be partially rebuilt because they found 
that they had failed to get the proper 
number of sounds. 

After a great number of priests, there 
eame soldiers of high rank, nobles, and 
so on, men in black heavily broecaded, or 
rather braided, with gold. Parliament 
members marched in the procession, and 
at the last there were hundreds and 
hundreds of infantry. Not a foreigner 
walked. The representatives of the Em- 
peror and Empress, of all foreign coun- 
tries, and others went by a different 
route, to the place where the ceremonies 
were held. 


VAST EXPENDITURE OF MONEY. 


The procession must have taken about 
an hour and a half to pass from the pal- 
ace where preliminary ceremonies were 
held to the shrine built especially for 
the funeral. The shrine was near that 
of the Meiji Emperor, but could not be 
the same. It is a blessing that England 
has ,her Westminster, and it is to be 
hoped that the time will eome when 
Japan will start a different way of show- 
ing respect to those in high places. The 
Meiji Emperor’s funeral cost several mil- 
lion yen, and this funeral cost nearly 


as much. For the already heavily taxed 
people it seems terrible. 

The body of the Empress Dowager 
was taken to Kyoto on Monday, and as 
I understand it the ceremonies down 
there took more than one day. The rail- 
road along which the special train passed 
was well peopled with those who wished 


to see. There were three days when no 
music was allowed, when schools and 
publie offices and stores were closed. 


There will be a year of mourning, but 
not to the extent that there was for the 
Emperor. Mourning in the court cireles 
is a big blessing. Geisha dancing and 
drinking are strictly prohibited. 
part of the Tai Sho Exhibition that is 
on here in Tokyo, has been stopped. That 
far, the mourning is a great blessing. 





USE THE SCHOOL-HOUSES! 


By Marcaret Wooprow WILSoN, IN La- 
FouLeTTe’s WEEKLY. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
are really to have a part in our govern- 
ment, we must organize. If we do not 
want the office holders whom we elect to 
be under obligations to political machines 
not of our making, we must make our own 
machine, ‘‘the machine of democracy,”’ 
and demand their allegiance to it. We 
elect our representatives and then let them 
go their way unheeded by us except for 
irresponsible criticism by individuals here 
and there. No wonder that they do not 
always know what the people want. Let 
us get together so that we may tell them. 

All of our representatives are or- 
ganized into deliberative bodies. We, 
whom they represent, ought also to be 
organized for deliberation. When this 
happens, and then only, shall we vote 
intelligently; and then also shall we be 
helpers and advisers to our represen- 
tatives. We are always saying, ‘‘Some- 
thing ought to be done.’’ Let us get 
together and do it, or back our repre- 
sentatives in their doing of it. 

In short, the great work that we Ameri- 
ean people have before us—as I see it— 
is the conservation and organization of 
the forces of democracy. At present these 
forees are being dissipated in every dé 
rection. We must concentrate them that 
they may have motive power. 

The school buildings, since they belong 
to us all and are natural centers, are ob- 
viously the places in which we ean best 
concentrate these forces. Let us all unite 
in erecting the standards of democracy 
in the school buildings and then stand to 
them. 

Not only should the schoolhouses be pro- 
vided for this use without charge, bat 
paid secretarial service should be fur- 
nished—just as this service is furnished 
for the meetings of alderman, legislators 
and other subeommittees of the citizens. 

Let us see that the young people of 
every neighborhood obtain these oppor- 
tunities in a clean place, with the com- 
panionship of those who love them—the 
Schoolhouse Social Center. 

The latest news is that Peru has thrown 
itself open to the gospel. Hitherto Protest 
tantism has been practically ruled out of the 
country. 





All that * 
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The Reunion of Christendom 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


its national organization cries out against the great 

seandal of a divided Christendom. Reports from mis- 
sion fields give emphasis to the arguments, while over- 
churched communities where sectarian rivalry flourishes on 
home missionary appropriations add their double element of 
perplexity to the problem and urgency for its solution. Every 
now and again some body of this character announces to the 
world its serious intention to meet all Christian bodies half 
way, or a little more, and to terminate so far as in it lies the 
evils of a chureh professing one common Lord but divided 
into a multitude of conflicting and inharmonious sects. 

These proclamations and overtures have never been taken 
very seriously by the world at large, or by other branches of 
the Christian Church. Each one has been duly advertised and 
declared the beginning of a new era, but the evil of secta- 
rianism goes straight ahead. It is not as bad as it once was. 
The amenities between denominations grow; old sectarian hos- 
tility diminishes, and the rancor of the old-time argument has 
almost completely disappeared. A very considerabie degree 
of Christian toleration has grown out of this and kindred 
movements, yet it must be confessed that the declarations of 
the several denominations that they individually intend here- 
after to move straight forward to Christian union have, never 
been taken very seriously. They have been treated quite as 
seriously as in general they have deserved. 

Speaking broadly, it may safely be asserted that those 
denominations which have talked most in favor of Christian 
union have done most to render it impossible. They have 
cried out in horror against the harm from sectarian divisions, 
but in general have felt so virtuous over the mere fact of that 
diseovery that they have done but little more. 

We might fairly characterize a number of these movements 
somewhat after the following fashion: 

The representatives of a certain denomination, let us say 
the Christotheists, if we may invent a name, assemble and 
pass resolutions something like the following: 

‘*Resolved, That all Christians should be one. 

‘*Resolved, That there ought to be no division in the body 
of Christ. 

‘*Resolved, That we ourselves, as representatives of the 
whole body of that part of the church known as the Christo- 
theists, will from this day forward do all that in us lies to 
remove this sin and reproach from the whole church of Christ. 

‘*Resolved, That we propose to all branches of the Chris- 
tian church an organic union on the basis of the four sim- 
ple doctrines hereafter named. 

**(1) One and one are two. 

**(2) The shortest possible distance between two points 
is a straight line. 

**(3) Everybody ought to be good. 

**(4) All Christian bodies must recognize in their divine 
appointment the central principle of the Christotheists.’’ 

This quadrilateral is adopted, the doxology is sung, prayer 
is offered to God for His blessing upon the movement, and 
the convention adjourns, after appointing a body authorized 
to treat with all other denominations for the reunion of 
Christendom on this basis. 

One by one the other bodies meet. They receive with 
dignified courtesy the official overture from the Christothe- 
ists. It is referred to a Committee or Commission, which, 
after due deliberation, reports as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That we have received with great gratitude to 
God and sincere appreciation of the brotherly spirit shown 
by the Christotheists, the foregoing resolutions and believe 
that they present a nearer approach to possible Christian 
union than anything we have previously considered. 

‘Resolved, That we heartily accept propositions 1, 2 and 
3, but believe that some slight modification of No. 4 would 
be necessary before this denomination, as a whole, could 
accept it. 

‘Resolved, That we sincerely hope these negotiations may 
not terminate, and we appoint a commission authorized to 
confer further with the Christotheists and other Christian 
bodies in the sincere hope that these negotiations may not 


E. VERY now and then some religious body convened in 


end until all the churches of our country and of the world 
become united in essential unity.’’ 

Whereupon they sing the doxology and adjourn, and some- 
thing like unto this happens in each of the other denomi- 
nations, as they consider it one by one. 

A year or two or three or four years later the Christothe- 
ists hold their next convention. Among a multitude of 
other reports on every conceivable matter of church business 
and polities is wedged in the report from the commission 
on Christian unity, which sets forth the fact that these other 
denominations have acted as they have and deplores the fact 
that any of them should have quibbled at Article 4. The com- 
mission, with tears in its eyes, sets forth the fact that great 
concessions had been made by this denomination in granting 
articles Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and that it could not possibly con- 
cede any more without completely surrendering everything 
which has been held vital in its own history and throughout 
its centuries of religious teaching. It, therefore, mourns 
over the obduracy and hardness of heart of these other com- 
munions, but thanks God that so far as it is concerned, re- 
sponsibility for the divisions of Christendom has ceased. It 
sends for water and washes its hands and proclaims pub- 
licly that it has done all that could have been asked of it, 
and more, and that henceforth the guilt of a divided Chris- 
tendom must rest on the hearts of those who have insisted 
upon perpetuating it. 

Having done this, it proceeds to issue sectarian literature 
of the most uncompromising sort, virtually denying the right 
of any other to consider itself an integral part of the church 
of Christ and carries on a vigorous campaign of proselyting, 
all the while proclaiming that it stands foremost among the 
denominations as an exponent of Christian union. 

No doubt good has come even out of this absurd advance 
towards Christian union, but we venture to suggest that no 
overture looking toward the reunion of Christendom need be 
taken seriously so long as the denomination making it insists 
upon including in its prerequisites for union a recognition 
of that which constitutes in whole or in part the essential 
element in its present division from the rest of the Church 
of Christ. 

There onee was an Irishman, who went into a restaurant 
on a Friday in Lent and seating himself at a table said to the 
waiter, ‘‘Bring me a whale!’’ 

The waiter told him that they were just out of whales. 

‘Thin bring me a shark!’’ 

The waiter replied that they were not serving sharks today. 

‘‘Thin bring me a_ jelly-fish!’’ 

The waiter responded that jelly-fish was not on the bill of 
fare. 

‘‘Thin bring me a good, big beefsteak; for the saints in 
hiven know I’ve tried hard enough to get fish!’’ 

The perfectly clear conscience with which this son of the 
old sod addressed himself to his beefsteak on a Lenten Fri- 
day is paralleled by the assurance with which those denomi- 
nations set forth to do the most sectarian acts, comforted by 
the knowledge that the saints in heaven know they have 
tried hard enough to obtain union upon a basis that would 
disfellowship a vast majority of Protestant Christians. 

If it were to be asked, what then shall be our future basis 
of union, a tentative answer might be made of this sort: 

Hitherto each denomination has proposed union on the 
basis of that which has separated it from other Christian 
bodies. It might be worth while to propose a union on the 
basis of that which each denomination has in common with 
all other Christian bodies. When the reunion of Christendom 
comes it will not be brought about by each denomination 
shouting its own tenets and then making grudging and par- 
simonious concessions by way of compromising, each one 
going reluctantly a mile, while the others insist that it shall 
go twain. Our fathers were very sure that they were right 
in the things concerning which they differed from each other. 
Possibly some day we shall discover an equal con- 
fidence that we are right in the things wherein we mutu- 


ally agree. 
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ON WAR’S BRINE. 


AN they who sit on thrones of power 
C: Forget the voices of the years? 
Shall earth be cast, in one fell hour, 
Into an ocean-flood of tears! 


From countless fields of bloody death, 
From war-searred hill and skull-sown plain, 
A clear voice comes that loudly saith 
‘*Come, Peace, to earth; rule, Love, with men.’’ 


O God of Peace, descend, we pray; 
Attend the counsels of the wise; 

To those who rage speak forth Thy ‘‘Nay!’ 
Forbid this costly sacrifice. 


T. Cc. C. 
LEST WE FORGET! 

N these days of war and threat of war the people of America 
] may well turn their hearts toward Almighty God in de- 
vout gratitude that our own land was preserved—and yet 
how narrowly!—from itself being plunged into bloody conflict 
with Mexico. With all Europe at this writing on the point 
of engaging in what without doubt would prove to be the 
bloodiest war in modern history, the patient policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson in waiting for and helping the Mexican tangle to 

unravel itself stands in sharp and grateful contrast. 
H] fornia action in excluding the Berkeley Church from 
its convention. A clause of the resolution passed by 
the convention is worthy of a place in a museum. Under the 


last ‘‘whereas’’ it is declared that the Berkeley Chureh— 
listen !— 


IT COULD BE TAKEN HUMOROUSLY. 
UMOR is not altogether absent from the Northern Cali- 


“by this act has ceased to be a Christian Church within the mean- 
ing of the by-laws of the corporation known as the Christian 
Church of California.” 

‘*The Christian Chureh of California’’—what an outrage 
upon our eatholicity! No, not an outrage, it is a burlesque. 
Berkeley Chureh ‘‘has ceased to be a Christian church.’’ 
Why? Because it has resolved to receive CHRIsTIANS into its 
fellowship! 

If it were not one’s own dear brethren who were guilty of 
perpetrating this thing it would be the height of fun, and 
we should congratulate Mr. Loken and his people on having 
stellar parts in so quaint and entertaining a play. 


CHICAGO NEEDS HIM. 
a election of Rev. Orvis F. Jordan to the presidency 


of Christian University at Canton, Mo., raises an issue 

a little bit more serious in character than any issue 
Chieago churches of Disciples have had to face in many a day. 
The main problem in building up our work in this great city 
has been to keep strong leaders permanently here. Chicago 
pulpits have furnished the Disciples’ brotherhood with some 
of its finest pulpit and college leaders. There are Ewers of 
Pittsburgh, Campbell of Hannibal, Taylor of Columbia, Roth- 
enburger of Cleveland, Fortune of Transylvania, Hoover of 
Indiana, Ward of Newark, Buckner of Connellsville, to men- 
tion no others. 

These men left Chieago at great cost to the consistent and 
healthy development of our chureh life here. In the hope 
that Mr. Jordan still holds in abeyance his decision on the 
Canton eall we cannot refrain, on behalf of the vital interests 
in this city with which he is intimately connected, from ut- 
tering a protest against his departure from Chicago. Mr. 
Jordan is a unique figure in the common life of our churches 
in Chieago. He is both a pastor and secretary of the city 


missionary society. 
As pastor he has rare gifts and the finest training, and has 
met with a high degree of success in seven years of labor in 
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a field where but few men could succeed at all. As secretary 
of the city mission society he has introduced new standards 
higher and wiser than obtain in the administration of mission 
work in many cities. He has made the Disciples a factor of 
significance far beyond their proportionate numerical strength 
in the interdenominational counsels of Chicago. He knows 
how to do ‘‘team work’’ with his own immediate brethren 
and with other Christian people also. 

He knows Chicago as no other Disciple minister who ever 
lived here knows it. Its nooks and crannies he has explored 
with the eye of a sociologist and with the purpose of a Chris- 
tian leader. Facts as to the racial distribution of population, 
as to social and moral conditions of people of all sorts and 
sets drip from his finger-tips. He knows the sordid and slum 
level of Chiecago’s people and he knows sympathetically, and 
works with, the mighty social forces that are operating to re- 
form and cleanse and Christianize the town. His presence in 
the city mission work has been an inspiration. He thinks in- 
dependently. He has broadened the vision of every minister 
by his own enthusiastic idealism. 

Mr. Jordan is the kind of a man you lean on. His chureh 
people lean on him. His mission society co-workers lean on 
him. His brother ministers lean on him. The national socie- 
ties at Cincinnati and Indianapolis and Kansas City which 
spend money in Chieago lean on him. They know that his 
administration of their interests will be business-like and 
fruitful. One cannot think of Chicago Discipledom with 
O. F. Jordan left out. 

The Christian Century does not set itself up as a conscience 
for him in this hour, but we do venture to go so far as to 
state our honest belief that he ought not to leave the great 
work in which he is now engaged. He 1s a city man, ordained 
to a city task, and with all the hardship of it, as compared to 
a college position in comfortable old Missouri, we have faith 
that in the long run he will not fail of his reward. 








A FALSE PICTURE. 

N article in The Christian Evangelist of last week 
A written by Rev. A. C. Smither, reports the action of 
the Northern California Convention in excluding the 
Berkeley Church, and undertakes to recite the causes leading 
up to this drastic and un-Christian action. In certain of its 
explicit statements the article is plainly intended to mislead, 
and its omission to state certain facts leaves with the unin- 
formed reader a thoroughly false picture of the situation. 
It is our purpose to present a full reply to Mr. Smither’s 

article and we hope to do so in our next issue. 


WHO OWNS THE LANDSCAPE? 


GREETING from a friend comes in the form of a group 
A of pictures from his beautiful home, with views through 
the oaks, and underneath the printed legend, ‘‘All 
who see own the landseape.’’ And how rich that makes us! 
For the world is beautiful and a king can see no more loveli- 
ness than a shepherd just because he happens to be a king. 
He who sees alone owns the landscape, and forest vistas and 
golden sunsets are our common wealth. 

But how very few see! This is one of the tragedies of life. 
The beauty of God lies deep over the face of the earth and 
thousands miss it because they do not see it ai all. Jesus 
understood how it was: ‘‘Having eyes, they see not.’’ So 
men may be paupers in spite of royal robes and the mastery 
of the learning of all the schools. Look out through the oaks, 
and you own them. So God makes us rich. 


IN PRAISE OF GOSSIP. 

T IS common to deride gossip as chief among sins, and cer- 
| tainly it oceupies no high seat among the virtues. The 
scandal monger is a carrion bird. But carrion birds have 
their uses, and so has the gossip. ‘‘What will people say?’’ 
is a question more significant to many minds than ‘‘What 18 




































































right?’’ Publie opinion is one of the mightiest deterrents 
of evil doing, and one of the strongést forces for righteous- 
ness. The fear of what people will say is present with all 
men, chiefly among those who affect to despise it. 

Unpleasant as they are, the gossips do the community grea: 
good as well as harm. They protect the hive of society with 
their venomous poison stings. We are all of us, probably, 
less shamefully bad than we would be if it were not for 
the fear of gossip. 

But not all gossip is evil in its nature. Much gossip is 
mere friendly interest in human life and its happenings. 
Community happenings interest those who dwell in the com- 
munity and afford a natural and proper theme of conversa- 
tion. 

Newspapers are gossips on a large scale. It is because the 
newspapers bring us so much of gossip that we can afford 
to take high ground in despising lesser gossips. 

Nevertheless, we would not speak in unqualified praise of 
gossip. We merely wish to say a needed word in praise of a 
despised and often unlovely but still useful social agent. The 
gossip has his uses, and so has the buzzard. But who wants to 
be a buzzard? 


OPPOSING ‘‘BILLY’’ AGAIN. 


T takes even the wisest people a long time to formulate 
| just what it is that keeps their favorable judgment under 
inhibition when everybody else is going toe great lengths 
of enthusiasm about ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday. An editorial in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal will strike center in many minds. 
This is what Col. Henry Watterson’s paper has to say in 
giving its reason against having Mr. Sunday come to Louis- 
ville: 

The tendency of Mr. Sunday’s preaching is to create a taste, 
if not a craving, for the unusual, so that when he goes away, and 
the stimulating tango of his presence is withdrawn, ordinary preach- 
ing—simple, believing, unamusing preaching—becomes to his tem- 
porary audiences duller than ever. 


Still, we hardly need expect the churches to get over the 
illusion of Mr. Sunday’s revivalism until they get over some 
other illusions, one of the chief of which is that Mr. Sunday’s 
methods are so startlingly different from the methods they 
are already in the habit of using. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


T the Santa Cruz convention of Northern California 
A churches, two of the speeches made in the discussion 
of the resglution to unseat the delegates of First 
Chureh, Berkeley, represented typically the two points of view 
now struggling for the mastery among the Disciples of Christ. 
One speech was that of Rev, A. C. Smither, manager of the 
Christian Evangelist, of St. Louis, whose thesis was that the 
purpose of the Berkeley Chureh and all such churches to really 
practice Christian union was bound to ‘‘disintegrate our de- 
nomination’’ unless an effective check is put upon it. Mr. 
Smither made a melodramatic appeal to the Berkeley dele- 
gates to withdraw of their own accord, but if they would not 
withdraw he demanded the rejection of their credentials. 

Mr. Smither’s point of view is institutional. The important 
thing, from this point of yiew, is the Disciples’ organization, 
their separate and sectarian existence. It is not unnatural 
that the manager of a denominational publishing house should 
hold that point of view. 

Rev. J. H. MacCartney, of Modesto, spoke a different senti- 
ment. He seemed not to care so much about the Disciples’ 
organization, but to care a great deal about the Disciples’ prin- 
ciples. He was not concerned about the ‘‘disintegration of 
the denomination’’ but deeply moved by a proposed act which 
meant the disintegration of the historic ideals on behalf of 
which the Diseiples had come into being. A picture of Liv- 
ingstone, it seems, adorned the wall of the echureh in which 
the convention was sitting, The great missionary probably 
had not been immersed in water at the time of his baptism. 























‘‘Take that picture fromthe wall of this chureh,’’ said Mr. 
MacCartney, ‘‘and carry it out of the building, for it will 
have no place here if this convention votes to disfellowship a 
chureh whose only fault consists in practicing fellowship with 
such Christians as David Livingstone.’’ 

Is there a single reader of The Christian Century who 
does not regard Mr. MacCartney as holding an incomparably 
higher point of view than the manager of the Christian 
Evangelist ? 


THE CHAOS IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD. 


HE reading public is an old woman in a shoe. It has 
pi sO many magazines it doesn’t know what to do. 
What is perhaps more serious, the magazines do not 
know what to do. They have cut their subscription rates to 
a price that does not begin to cover mechanical cost, depend- 
ing on an enormous amount of advertising to make up the 
deficit. Sometimes the advertising does this and sometimes 
it does not. Meantime the magazines are at their wits’ end 
for sensations that will enable them to sell large editions, 
otherwise they cannot secure the advertising. 


The number of sufficiently startling sensations is limited. 
The public cannot live on muck-raking alone. So the hair 
of the editor turns gray in the effort to keep up with the 
expectations of the advertising agent, and the circulation 
manager would go to a sanitarium if he had time. 

The magazines took up the sword and are perishing with 
the sword. They have made it very hard for papers whose 
circulation is some few thousands or tens of thousands; and 
they are finding it very hard themselves. They have sown 
the wind and are in no small danger of reaping the whirl- 
wind. Unhappy is the man who owns a magazine, for his is 
the penalty of his own performance. 


Some time, our periodicals will get back to sanity. The 
magazines will cease to be newspapers and the newspapers 
will cease to be magazines, and the craze for enormous edi- 
tions will cease. Those editions as now put forth depend upon 
an abnormal amount of advertising, procured by inflated 
and unstable circulation, which in turn depends on the ability 
to produce a series of explosions each louder than the one 
preceding. 


SHALL WE SELL OUR OLD WARSHIPS? 


E HAVE great respect for President Woodrow Wilson. 
We believe him to be a great and good and wise 
man. But we seriously question his wisdom and 
that of the administration in selling two warships to Greece. 
Moreover, his declaration that these are sold not for war but 
to preserve the peace, while doubtless uttered in good faith 
appears to us to contradict the evident condition of affairs in 
Europe. Greece and Turkey are at swords’ points. The sale 
of these ships to Greece is a manifest warning to Turkey. Tur- 
key needs to be warned, and the interests of the United States 
in Turkey are such as to justify a warning from her. But we 
question the wisdom of a warning through Greece, especially 
in the face of the recent report in the Balkan war, in which 
Greece does not appear to good advantage. It is a new thing 
for this country to be doing, and it is a close approach to inter- 
fering with the business of other nations. We have good 
authority for the statement that he who passeth by and med- 
dleth with strife not his own is like him who taketh a dog by 
the ears. We do not covet the task of holding either Greece 
or Turkey by the ears. 

Moreover, we doubt the wisdom of obtaining money in this 
fashion. Eleven million dollars, secured in exchange for two 
six-year-old ships is a fine temptation to spend the eleven 
millions and then some more, for a fine brand new dreadnought, 
which in turn will be on the market or on the way to the 
serap heap in another six years. 

If we must go into the foolish race for warships, let us 
pocket our loss when the short-lived toys wear out. 
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P. C. Macfarlane Discusses Church. 

Peter Clark Macfarlane, former Disci- 
ple preacher and Secretary of the Brother- 
hood of his church, is still a preacher, 
and even a greater one than ever before. 
He had the privilege of speaking before 
the recent convention of advertising men, 
held at Toronto. What Mr.. Macfarlane 
had to say regarding the church is good 
doctrine not only for advertising ex- 
perts but for all preachers and chureh 
leaders. ‘‘The chureh today is ambitious 
to be popular,’’ declared Mr. Macfarlane. 
‘‘Tt wants the crowd. It has built great 
ehurehes to contain the crowd. Within 
twenty years we have doubled the seat- 
ing capacity of the churches of the con- 
tinent; we want these large auditoriums 
to be filled. The question I raise is 
whether the chureh ean fill them and 
remain true to her mission. The people 
want to be amused. You can replace 
vour choir by an opera and perhaps fill 
the ehureh. You can replace your 
preacher by Mr. Edison’s talking ‘mov- 
ies’ and perhaps draw a larger congre- 
gation. You may swing the doors open 
on week nights for all sorts of social 
and cultural things; and it is surely far 
better for these groined arches to echo 
with the happy laughter of youth than 
with the rustling wings of bats. But 
all that will not prove that yours is a 
popular church. It may prove that it 
is a popular place of amusement, of en- 
tertainment, of resort. But that which 
would be a success for a theater may be 
a failure for a church. The chureh can- 
not permanently compete with a theater 
as a means of entertainment; it cannot 
eompete with the university as a means 
of education; it cannot compete with the 
newspapers as a source of news; it can- 
not compete with the elubs in the dis- 
semination of artistic cultural knowledge. 
There is one field alone in which the 
ehureh is supreme, and that is in its le- 
gitimate field—in its message to the soul 
of a man; in its revelation of the char- 
acter of God; in its capacity to pull aside 
the curtains of material life and sit 
down with a man in the chambers of his 
inmost being and reason with him of 
righteousness and repentance, and the 
judgment to come.’’ 


Religious Awakening in France. 
‘*Nowhere, perhaps, in all the world 
is the religious problem more critically 
diseussed and some solution of it more 
earnestly sought than in the republic of 
France.’’ This is the opinion of Dr. 
Ernest W. Bysshe, superintendent of the 
France Methodist Mission, who has re- 
eently arrived in this country. ‘‘Our 
work in the Savoy,’’ continued Doctor 
Bysshe, ‘‘has been going forward the 
past year by leaps and bounds. Owing 
to the limits of our resources, both in men 
and means, it is impossible to meet the 
situation in any adequate way. Undoubt- 
edly a real religious awakening prevails 
in France today, and in no single seec- 
tion is it more apparent than in the 
Savoy. At the beginning of the year we 
opened a new appointment in this center, 
where at least fifty families, totaling 
more than two hundred persons, have 
been won to our chureh. In the sur- 
rounding villages the Protestant move- 
ment has spread so extensively, that 
often our workers are stopped in their 


travels by persons who urge that the 
gospel message be soon brought to them 
and their neighbors.’’ 


Catholics for Prohibition? 

It is reported that arrangements have 
been completed for a ‘‘conference of 
Catholies in the United States and Can- 
ada, who are favorable to the Prohibition 
of the liquor traffic.’’ The conference 
will be held in the assembly hall of the 
Cataract House, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
early in August. This meeting will be 
held for the purpose of shaping a move- 
ment that will enlist the active service 
of Catholie men and women in the work 
of passing laws to eliminate the liquor 














Ur. P. C. Macfarlane, who says the church’s 
business is to reason with men of right- 
eousness and repentance, and the judgment 


to come, 


traffic in the nation and in the various 
states. This is said to be the first or- 
ganized move on the part of Catholics 
who definitely recognize the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic as the means best 
suited to the removal of the evil effects 
of liquor drinking. Heretofore the moral 
suasion idea predominated. But the ex- 
tension of the Prohibition movement in 
the United States and the active co-opera- 
tion of so many Catholic citizens in the 
work makes it advisable to give the pro- 
ject the benefit of organized effort. <A 
permanent organization or an agreement 
to hold other conferences may follow the 
meeting at Niagara Falls. The acting 
secretary is Mr. James F. Judge, Dime 
Bank Building, Seranton, Pa. 


International Sunday-school Officers. 

The following officers were elected at 
the recent Chicago Sunday-school meet- 
ing to serve the International Associa- 
tion until the next convention: Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. M. Hamill, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; vice-presidents, E. K. Warren, 
Three Oaks, Mich., Rev. George W. Tru- 
ett, D. D., of Dallas, Texas; John R. Pep- 
per, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. H. H. Bell, 
San Francisco; Frank Yeigh, Toronto, 
Ont.; E. O. Exeell and William G. Sherer 
of Chieago; treasurer, E. H. Nichols; 
assistant treasurer, W. A. Goodman; 
general secretary, Marion Lawrance; 
chainaan exeeutive board, F. A. Wells; 
chairman trustees’ board, E. K. Warren; 
ehm’n. business committee, E. O. Exeell. 





At the Northfield Conferences. 

The latest conference bulletin, just 
issued, announces as a feature of the 
Northfield summer a series of addresses 
by Rev. John A. Hutton of Glasgow, on 
‘*The Deepening Recognition of Christ,’’ 
during the General Conference. An- 
nouncement is also made of a series of 
addresses and Bible Studies from August 
10 to 30 by Rev. John Thomas of Liver- 
pool, on subjects to be announced later. 
A series of Bible lessons for conference 
delegates and visitors is being held 
throughout the summer. Dr. Meyer con- 
ducted these classes from July 11 to 31 
inclusive, and his general subjects were: 
‘*The Place of the Holy Spirit in Chris- 
tian Work,’’ ‘‘The Prayer Factor in 
Christian Life and Service’’ and ‘‘Les- 
sons for Christian Service from the Book 
of Judges.’’ Those intending to be pres- 
ent at the General Conference, who have 
not already arranged for their aecommo- 
dations, are earnestly advised to do so at 
onee. A cireular has just been issued 
announcing railroad rates and arrange- 
ments, which will be sent upon appliea- 
tion, together with the latest bulletin 
regarding accommodations in the Semi- 
nary buildings, in tents on the campus, 
at Camp Northfield for young men and at 
Louise Andrews Camp for young women. 


Bishop Fallows Discusses Faith. 

Faith is an essential in the life of 
every American. So declared Bishop 
Samuel T. Fallows in a recent sermon 
at St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Chureh, 
this city. Above all things, he said, is 
needed a sublime faith in God. Bishop 
Fallows said: ‘‘As Americans we must 
have faith in ourselves, faith in each 
other, however diverse. our nationality 
or our ereed. But above all things a 
living, fruitful faith in the God and 
Father of us all. He who removes from 
my gaze the crown of immortal life, 
which God holds before me, prevents the 
highest possibilities of the heroisms of 
life. He who shakes man’s trust in God 
makes freedom and virtue and progress 
as insecure as snow upon voleanoes’ lips. 
We want an American patriotism which 
is not a mere instinet, but an experi- 
ence; not a mere sentiment but a convie- 
tion; not a mere impulse but a determi- 
nation; not a mere passion but a principle 
—and yet an experience with the impe- 
rious urgency of instinct, a conviction 
with the ruddy glow of sentiment, a 
determination with the ardent spontaneity 
of impulse, and a principle with the white 
heat of passion. We want a patriotism 
rooted in right and grounded in justice, 
obedient to law and consecrated to politi- 
eal equality, both men and women; loyal 
to liberty and devoted to the whole coun- 
try, hallowed by religion and blessed of 
God. Then shall we make this land of 
our birth and adoption and love ‘to 
human nature dear,’ aye doubly dear the 
whole world ’round.’’ 


Dr. Shailer Mathews to Tour Japan. 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago divinity sehool, has 
been selected as a missionary delegate to 
tour Japan for Protestant churches of 
America. Prof. Mathews, who is the 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ in America, was 
elected by the officials of the associa- 
tion, which represents thirty different 
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denominations and 17,000,000 chureh 
members. Dean Mathews will spend the 
whole of next winter in the orient as a 
lecturer in Japanese colleges and uni- 
versities and a leader in missionary con- 
ferences. He will visit all American 
charges in Japan and preside at sessions 
of Christian organizations. The univer- 
sity board of trustees recently voted 
leave of absence to Dr. Mathews for his 
oriental trip. 


Dr. Mott on Types of Christianity. 

Dr. John R. Mott declares in the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World that the 
Asiatie nations are producing distinctive 
types of Christianity. The organizing 
genius of the Chinese Christian, the sub- 
tle and meditative qualities of the In- 
dian, the power of initiative of the Japa- 
nese, are being used to advance the King- 
dom of God in these lands. These 
qualities need to be developed and given 
scope, but each must in its turn also be 
supplemented by the others. Thus the 
Chinese Christian needs to develop medi- 
tation, while the Indian is most in need 
of initiative and constructive power. 
Presbyterian Brotherhood Changes Policy. 

The report that the Brotherhood of 
the Presbyterian Chureh had determined 
to abandon the secretarial policy caused 


much comment in the religious press. 
It is declared, however, by the Brother- 
hood committee that the dismissal of 
Secretaries Henderson and Fox does not 
mean abandoning the Brotherhood ac- 
tivities. Nor does it signify, it is stated, 


any dissatisfaction with the work of these 
leaders. It is further declared that the 
change is not due to financial conditions, 
although it is conceded that this late step 
was hastened by the fact that the recent 
Assembly failed to make adequate fi- 
nancial provision for the Brotherhood 
work. The Continent gives the following 
explanation of the radical change in 
policy: ‘‘The reasons governing the 
Presbyterian Brotherhood situation are 
operating in much the same way in other 
churches—Methodist, Baptist, Disciple, 
Congregationalist—and are beginning to 
be felt in the Episcopal and interchureh 
men’s organizations. There is a growing 
sentiment that the real dynamic for men’s 
work must be Bible study, its center must 
be the loeal chureh, and social service 
features must be the natural expression 
of a spirit roused and sustained by Bi- 
ble truth. Permanent work must start 
at that point, the Bible class, though it 
must come to fullest results in all the 
social service of which the group may 
be capable. In particular churches purely 
social groups may be possible, but they 
are increasingly difficult to maintain, 
whereas a well organized, well directed 
Bible class is easiest of all organizations 
to maintain, and most fruitful of broth- 
erly spirit and service. A very informal 
conference between denominational broth- 
erhood leaders and leaders of the adult 
Bible class department of the Sunday- 
Association disclosed a_ striking 
agreement on such general propositions 
as these, and it is proposed that they be 
worked out into a definite program at a 
later and equally informal conference. 
Many of the leaders on both sides be- 


1 
school 


heve 


that aggressive measures to pro- 
mote men’s Bible elasses will result in 
larger enlistment of men and a _ wider 


spirit of fellowship. The Presbyterian 

Brotherhood means to do not less but 

more, simply transferring its emphasis to 

a new point.’’ 

Y. M. C. A. in Constantinople Thrives. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 

in Constantinople announces 481 mem- 
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bers at the end of its first three months 
of existence. Sixteen nationalities are 
represented. Two hundred eighty-five are 
enrolled in the night school and young 
men are glad for a place to stand in the 
classes after all seats are occupied. Some 
of the business firms gladly pay the fees 
of their employees who attend. Both 
Greek and Roman Catholic are co-operat- 
ing in sustaining the work. 


John R. Mott on ‘‘Way to Unity.’’ 

In a recent address Dr. John R. Mott 
told of an interview with a prominent 
Roman Catholie archbishop in southern 
India, which drifted into a diseussion of 
the drawing together of all the followers 
of Christ. He found the archbishop much 
interested in this, and before he left he 
suggested the three steps which he felt 
we must take. ‘‘First,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
must pray for it; secondly, we must be 
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from a Denver Church. 
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gentle and courteous; and, in the third 
place, we must see more of one another, 
that we eall ourselves Chris- 
tians.’’ 


is, who 


Korea Welcomes Christian Associations. 

The form of Christianity represented 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion evidently appeals to the Oriental 
mind. Six Associations have been estab- 
lished in Korea by Japanese who have 
emigrated to that province. The associa- 
tion at Seoul has about four hundred 
members, while 3,000 members are en- 
rolled in the railroad department. Many 
conversions to Christianity are being 
reported. Intelligent Japanese from the 
imperial government down are feeling 
keenly that technical and secular educa- 
tion has been allowed to proceed too far 
without proper attention to the spiritual 
side of life. 


Winston Churchill Sees New Age. 

‘‘We are on the threshold now of an 
age in which the message of Jesus Christ 
is at last to take its place in govern- 
ment,’’ writes Winston Churehill, au- 
thor, in the Living Chureh. ‘‘Our Lord 
preached no form of government, but he 
brought into the world the germ which 
was ‘toe change all governments. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven. 
And yet there are those who call them- 
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selves Christians, and who refuse to see 
that this leaven is working, that the 
world is continually getting to be a bet- 
ter and brighter place in which to live.’’ 
[This statement was made before late 
war developments in Europe. Editor.] 


A Memory of Silvester Horne. 


The Congregationalist prints a mes- 
sage from a friend of the late J. Sil- 
vester Horne. This friend was close to 
Mr. Horne while he was at Yale Univer- 
sity for his recent Lyman Beecher lec- 
tures. Of the departure of this great 
man from Boston for Toronto, just be- 
fore his death, his friend writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A few hours later as night drew 
on I bade him and Mrs. Horne bood-by 
at the South Station, where they booked 
for Toronto. While we waited for the 
train he talked in his usual animated 
fashion, and told me among other things 
how much he enjoyed preaching at Yale 
University the Sunday before. He had 
brought with him a sermon on peace, 
but he did not want just at this crisis in 
our national history to preach that par- 
ticular sermon, so he threw it aside and 
preached from the text, ‘Be Sober and 
Hope to the End.’ He said he tried to 
show how the largest hopes which a man 
ean cherish touching himself and the 
world and his fellowmen are justified 
both by science and by Christianity. He 
instanced Lord Rosebery’s.speech on the 
occasion of a dinner to his son, when the 
great leader spoke of the way in which 
life disillusions one as he grows older; 
and it was against this conception that 
this sermon protested. Those were al- 
most his last words to me as his train 
pulled out into the darkness, carrying 
my friend forever from my sight, but 
leaving as a last bequest his own glow- 
ing confidence in God and in the better 
future of the race which even death it- 
self cannot take away.’’ 


New Bible for Zulus. 

The Zulus are to have a revised Bible 
in their own language. It is now being 
printed by the American Bible Society. 
The Bible they now have is the work of 
missionaries sent out to Natal by the 
American Board, who during thirty years 
slowly translated the Word of God, aided 
by generous grants from the American 
Bible Society. In 1882 the first complete 
Zulu Bible was issued. Since that time 
tons of Bibles have been sent to the 
Zulus. 


Illinois Presbyterians are Missionary. 

**Every church sending its own mis- 
sionary, and every member supporting 
him’’ is the goal toward which the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Illinois has been mov- 
ing since 1908. Within three years 
contributions for foreign missions have 
increased fifty-six per cent—from $96,- 
29 to $149,493. The total membership 
is 99,944, 


Presbyterians Receive Gift for Missions. 

By the will of the late William H. 
Dunwoody of Minneapolis, the Northern 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
receives $100,000 and the Board of Home 
Missions $100,000. 


Congregationalists Grow 12,308 Schools. 


Since its organization, thirty-two 
years ago, the Congregational Sunday- 


school and Publishing Society has organ- 
ized 12,308 Sunday-schools, from which 
1,559 Congregational churches have 
grown, 
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Tolstoy’s Lack of Tenderness. 

There was one distinguishing and, at 
first sight, peculiar trait in my father’s 
character, writes Count Ilya in the Aug- 
ust Century, due perhaps to the fact that 
he grew up without a mother, and that 
was that all exhibitions of tenderness 
were entirely foreign to him. 

I say ‘‘tenderness’’ in contradistine- 
tion to heartiness. Heartiness he had 
and in a very high degree. 

His description of the death of my 


Unele Nikolai is characteristic in this 
connection. In a letter to his other 


brother, Sergei Nikolayevitch, in which 
he deseribed the last day of his broth- 
er’s life, my father tells how he helped 
him to undress. 

‘‘He submitted, and became a differ- 
ent man. * * * He had a word of praise 
for everybody, and said to me, ‘Thanks, 
my friend.’ You understand the signifi- 
eance of the words as between us two.’’ 

It is evident that in the language 
of the Tolstoy brothers the phrase ‘‘my 
friends’’ was an expression of tender- 
ness beyond which imagination could not 
go. The words astonished my father 
even on the lips of his dying brother. 

During all his lifetime I never received 
any mark of tenderness from him what- 
ever. 

He was not fond of kissing children, 
and when he did so in saying good morn- 
ing or good night, he did it merely as 
a duty. 

It is therefore easy to understand that 


he did not provoke any display of 
tenderness toward himself, and _ that 
nearness and dearness with him were 


never accompanied by any outward mani- 
festations. 

It would never have come into my 
head, for instance, to walk up to my 
father and kiss him or to stroke his 
hand. I was partly prevented also from 
that by the fact that I always looked 
up to him with awe, and his spiritual 
power, his greatness, prevented me from 
seeing in him the mere man—the man who 
was so plaintive and weary at times, 
the feeble old man who so much needed 
warmth and rest. 


‘‘The Shining Face.’’ 

More than seventy years ago, when 
the great missionary, Adoniram Judson, 
was home on furlough, he passed through 
Stonington, Connecticut, records the 
Youth’s Companion. In those days the 
Stonington Line was the principal route 
between New England and New York, 
and the boys of the town often played 
about the wharves in the evening in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of some fam- 
ous man. Two trains connected with the 
boat—an accommodation and an express. 

One evening, when the accommodation 
came in, one of the boys noticed a man 
whose appearance excited his curiostty 
and wonder. Never before had he seen 
such a light on any human face. Pres- 
ently it dawned on him that the man 
was the famous missionary whose picture 
he had once seen. He ran up the street 
to the Baptist minister’s, to ask if it 
could really be he. The minister hurried 
back with him. Yes, the boy was right. 
But the minister, absorbed in conversa- 
tion with the missionary, forgot all about 
the boy who had brought him the news. 
The boy, silent, eager, unable to tear him- 


self away, stood by and watched that 
wonderful face. 

Many years afterward, that boy, 
Henry Clay Trumbull, became a famous 
minister himself, and wrote a book of 
memories in which was a chapter en- 
titled, ‘‘What a boy saw in the face of 
Adoniram Judson.’’ Now Doctor Trum- 
bull, too, has passed into the presence 
of the Master whom he served, but the 
light in the missionary’s face still shines 
down the years. 


Famous Explorer’s ‘‘Idealism.’’ 

People have very often asked me, 
writes Sir Ernest Shackleton, explorer, in 
the Youth’s Companion, ‘‘What is the 
good of it all? Why do you go to risk your 
life in those far places, where there is 
nothing of economic value to be found, 
and where man can never hope to live?’’ 
My answer is that, if we did only things 
that bring immediate or material benefit, 
we should never take a step forward for 
the ultimate good of mankind. The ex- 
plorer must have a vision of the future 
ever before him—a vision that is not 
dimmed by toil and struggle and disap- 
pointment. He must realize that when 
his feet were guided over the dangerous 
crevasses, through the blinding blizzards, 
to the safety of his depots; when they 
were led safely through reeking jungles 
or over sun-secorched, arid deserts, they 
were guided by a Providence greater far 
than his own ingenuity. And if he looks 
up to Providence, and keeps young by 
believing in ideals, he will go farther 
than if he believes solely in himself. 


Dr. Clark Visits Count Okuma. 

‘*T was surprised to find that the 
Count remembered my previous visit ten 
years before, and in his address of wel- 
come to the visitors he kindly alluded to 
it, and said some very cordial things 
about the Christian Endeavor movement, 
whose growth he said he had watched 
with interest and approval.’’ So writes 
Dr. F. E. Clark in the Christian En- 
deavor World. 

**As on a number of other occasions 
on this journey, it fell to my lot to voice 
the gratitude of the visitors, and I had 
no qualms of conscience in speaking the 
heartiest words of thanks at my com- 
mand for the unstinted generosity of our 
distinguished host, and especially for the 
warm and cordial note of appreciation 
of America and Americans which he had 
sounded. 

‘*After the brief addresses a moving- 
picture man set his machine to buzzing, 
and some hundreds of Americans and 
their Japanese hosts were immortalized 
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on a ‘movie’ film. 

‘*Before we left the Count gave Mrs. 
Clark a pieture of himself and the Count- 
ess, and invited us to visit the great 
girls’ college of Waseda, an institution 
which he founded and has largely sup- 
ported. This we did, and @ brighter or 
more interesting set of college girls I 
never saw in any continent.’’ 


Two Bright Conversers. 

Tom Reed’s conversation was @ con- 
stant delight, due in part to his caustic 
wit, says Brander Matthews in Serib- 
ner’s. John Hay had the same wide 
knowledge of men and affairs; and his 
talk was also tinctured with a subacid 
wit. When he was Secretary of State 
he clashed repeatedly with the Senate, 
which led him to express his opinion with 
the utmost freedom. When he was asked 
which Senator he detested most, he an- 
swered promptly: ‘‘The one I have seen 
last. I hold the Senate to be my tribal 
enemy!’’ 


An Edison Observation. 

The watchful eye of Thomas Edison 
was attracted to the movements of a 
bumble bee flitting among the trees, and 
the immense rapidity with which the 
wings were beating the air suggested to 
him |the thought that if wings capable 
of equally rapid vibration could be at- 
tachéd to an aeroplane the problem of 
aviation would be solved. ‘‘That bee 
weighed 7,000 times more than _ his 
wings,’’ said Edison. ‘‘If we ean only 
get to that—the greatest thing for the 
smallest wing—that is the thing.’’ 


‘‘Change’’ for Secretary Garrison. 

Secretary Garrison of the War De- 
partment boarded a horse car in New 
York. He had no change and gave the 
eonductor a five-dollar bill. The con- 
ductor took the bill, walked to the front 
end of the car and stood there. 

‘*My change?’’ suggested Garrison. 

**T can’t change no five-dollar bill,’’ 
the conductor replied. 

‘“‘Then give me back my 
manded Garrison. 

**Can’t do that either, boss,’’ the eon- 
ductor replied; ‘‘but if you stay on the 
ear until we get to the barn vou can 
have the horses!’’ 


bill,’’ 


de- 


Bartholdt, of St. Louis, on War. 


‘*The United States will never have 
another war. Mark my prediction. I 
make it in all seriousness. Firmly be- 
lieving this, I shall introduce a bill 
changing the title of the War Depart- 
ment to the ‘Department of the Army.’ 
This title will be much more accurate 
and quite as effective as the ‘Department 
of War,’ which is a misnomer.’’ This 
declaration was made by Congressman 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, last month. 





Thinking About During the Sermon.—“Life.” 
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“Blessed Are the Poor.” 


One of the outstanding facts of our 
Lord’s life was his poverty, and doubtless 
it has its message and its meaning for 
us. ‘*Though he was rich, yet he became 
poor, that we, through his poverty, might 
become rich,’’ was said of Him, after 
his brief earthly life was over. From his 
birth to his death, his lot was among the 
poor. How we would exclaim today, if a 
child were born in our community under 
such eireumstances as the Babe of Beth- 
lehem! No shelter but a stable; no phy- 
sician or nurse to minister to the young 
mother in her hour of extremity; no 
hand but her’s to wrap the little one in 
the swaddling clothes of the poor, the 
manger cradle, the watching cattle! How 
few of us have ever known of birth in 
conditions of such pathos and penury! 

The question of the multitude, ‘‘Is not 
this Jesus, the Carpenter?’’ reveals the 
long, unechronicled years of patient work 
at his humble trade, and makes him for- 
ever kin to the world’s great army of 
toilers, who feel, 

“The heavy burden, the bewildering care 

Of those who toil and earn their daily 
bread.” 

And those brief years of publie service, 
what more pathetie touch of homelessness 
was ever given than in his words!— 
‘Foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.’’ 


WHAT IS POVERTY? 


We sometimes try to explain away his 
saving, ‘‘Blessed are ye poor,’’ recorded 
by Luke, by making it an incomplete ren- 
dering of the beatitude, told by Matthew, 
‘*Blessed are the poor in spirit’’—but I 
have faith to believe that both are of di- 
vine purpose and meaning. And yet, how 
confessedly difficult is the task of defin- 
ing poverty !—how often we use the term 
in a relative, rather than an absolute 
sense! In warm countries, like Palestine, 
where no fuel, little food, and seanty 
shelter is required, the sting of real 
want is hardly felt until poverty becomes 
starvation. We cannot feel that our 
Lord meant to put a premium on hunger, 
when we remember those two times when 
he showed such solicitude for the multi- 
tudes who had hung on his words all day, 
and how he furnished a munificent ban- 
quet for them. He who taught us to pray, 
‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ did 
not teach that it was good for the bodies 
he had given us to be deprived of this 
necessary nourishment. Might not his 
beatitude on poverty mean that it was 
a fortunate thing to belong to that class 
who composed the majority of the people 
of his day, as they do of all days—the 
common people, who earn their daily 
bread by their daily . toil?—in other 
words, those who lived ‘‘the simple life,’’ 
as the phrase of our day goes. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SYMPATHY GO TOGETHER. 

It was a saying of my wise and good 
father, ‘‘That one half the world does 
not know how the other half lives,’’ and 
how few are the people who ean sympa- 
thize with eonditions that they have never 
experienced! It is Maurice Hewlett who 
says, 

“Only the poor love the poor, 

And only those who have little to eat, 

Give to them who have less.” 


A great preacher told of going to ecom- 
fort a mother who had lost her only son. 


She asked him, ‘‘Have you ever lost a 
child?’’—and when he confessed he had 
not, she said, ‘‘Then you know nothing 
about it;’’ and he left, abashed and 
dumb, before a grief past his knowledge. 
Every successful teacher and worker 
must approach those with whom he deals 
on their own plane. How ean he do so, 
if he knows nothing of their needs and 
aspirations! Have we not here one of the 
great secrets of the success of Settlement 
Work, and of the Salvation Army Move- 
ment ?—both identify themselves with the 
people with whom they labor. Humanly 
speaking, was not the fact that Jesus 
was a working man, one of the reasons 
that the common people heard him glad- 
ly? 

OUR COMPLEX AND DIFFICULT TIMES. 

How hard to interpret the teachings and 
practice of Jesus about poverty to the 
crowded and changing times in which we 
live! When the inequalities of life are 
so great, and the struggle for existence so 
severe, it is difficult to say anything good 
of poverty. Bernard Shaw, in his intro- 
duction to his drama of ‘‘ Major Barbara’’ 
says: 

‘*The greatest of evils and the worst 
of crimes is poverty—our first duty is 
not to be poor. Money is the 
most important thing in the world. It 
represents health, strength, honor, gen- 
erosity and beauty; as conspicuously as 
the want of it represents illness, weakness, 
disgrace, meanness and ugliness.’’ 

It is a common saying today, that pov- 
erty is a disease and a crime, and must be 
wiped out. As I wrote above, poverty in 
our times, and poverty in simpler days 
and warmer countries is not the same 
thing; for not only is the struggle for ex- 
istence sharper and harder under our 
new industrialism, but often more cruel 
wrongs are perpetrated on the poor, than 
need of food and raiment and shelter. 
The hearings before certain vice commis- 
sions in our large city slums seem to prove 
that an inadequate wage is a contributing 
factor to the delinquency of young girls. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that in the general chorus of condem- 
nation of poverty in the literature of to- 
day, one whimsical voice is lifted in its 
praise. Maurice Hewlett’s favorite hero, 
John Maxwell Senhouse, who left his rich 
father’s house to lead the simple life, 
and support himself entirely by his own 
work, and incidentally to make the world 
more beautiful by planting flowers in 
waste places, took as his motto, ‘‘ Pov- 
erty, Temperance, Simplicity, these 
three; and the greatest of these is pov- 
erty.’’ ‘‘Have nothing,’*,he says, ‘‘and 
you’re thrown back on what is inside 
you; that’s your own, and all that’s 
worth having.’’ 

Emerson says somewhere, that the 
crowning fortune of a man is to have 
some pursuit, which finds him in employ- 
ment and happiness. It is one of the 
wrongs of a large majority of the rich, 
that when this wealth takes away from 
them the spur of necessity, it robs them 
of the usual motive for exertion, and 
many of them are thus denied the ex- 
pression of their individuality in some 
congenial occupation. 

MAN’S LIFE CONSISTETH NOT IN THE ABUND- 

ANCE OF THE THINGS THAT HE HATH. 


Is there not a feeling abroad today, 
in spite of a certain get-rich-quick mania, 





of the unsatisfactoriness, and the burden 
of responsibility that great wealth car- 
ries? The daily papers told a few weeks 
ago, of the Duke of Bedford selling nine- 
teen acres of land in the heart of London 
for twenty-two millions of dollars—the 
largest single real estate deal on record, 
and this is but a part of his magnificent 
estate. The dispatch went on to say, that 
the Duke lead a secluded life at one of 
his country seats, and the Duchess, who 
is a beautiful young woman, spent much 
of her time tramping through the woods 
studying plant and bird life. How im- 
possible for one to use but the merest 
fraction of such a tremendous fortune— 
and take it all in all, what a burden it 
must be! 

We all know Mr. Carnegie’s remark 
about its benig a shame to die rich, and 
his gallant and seemingly effectual ef- 
forts to dispose of his millions during 
his lifetime. This surely marks a grow- 
ing sense of the responsibilities of the 
possession of great wealth. 

Is it too much to prophesy that the 
time will come when conscientious men 
will be ashamed not only to die rich, but 
to own excessive fortunes?—When they 
will feel the sense of brotherhood so 
strongly, that they will refuse to pos- 
sess great surplus wealth, of no good 
to them, or anyone else, while men and 
women and little childven are in want, 
and ignorance, and sin? 


WIDENING GULF BETWEEN THE RICH AND 
THE POOR. 

When we note the fabulous fortunes 
of some individuals of our day, and that 
there are in our country, in fairly pros- 
perous years (if we accept Robert Hunt- 
er’s figures) ten millions of people under- 
fed, under-clothed, poorly housed, it is 
surely a condition to give us pause. 

And we cannot ignore the growing re- 
sentment of those who have too little 
against those who have too much, as 
shown in the alienation of capital and 
labor, finding expression in strikes all 
over the country, often accompanied by 
violence, in last winter’s parades of the 
unemployed, in the increasing popularity 
of that vague thing we call Socialism, 
evidenced by the last presidential vote— 
these, and many other things, are signs 
of the times that we dare not ignore. 

And the resentment of the poor against 
the rich is seemingly greater in our 
country toward the class who have ac- 
quired great wealth in a generation, than 
in older countries, where it is the ac- 
cumulation of centuries; the Duke of 
Bedford, for instance, is in no way re- 
sponsible for ;the inordinate estate to 
which he is heir; but often in our land, 
great fortunes are built by the strong, 
taking advantage of conditions that work 
injustice and hardships to the weak—and 
the estrangement of the classes is corre- 
spondingly greater. 

Do we not all need, in the days of 
transition and adjustment, to go back to 
the feet of Him, who spake as never 
man spoke, and study anew his teach- 
ings about poverty and riches? 

eh ae « 

To be misunderstood even by those 
whom one loves is the cross and bitter- 
ness of life. It is the secret of that sad 
and melancholy smile on the lips of great 
men which so few understand. * * * 
It is what must have oftenest wrung the 
heart of the Son of Man.—Amiel. 
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Text.—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that kill 
eth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I have gathered thy chil 
ren together, even as a hen gathereth her own 
brood under her wings, and ye would not!—Luke 
13:34 
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spake again in par 
kingdom of heaven 
a marriage 
servants to 


and 


Jesus answered 

them, saying, (2) 
is likened unto a certain king, who made 
feast for his son, (3) and forth his 
call them that were bidden to the marriage feast 
and they would not come. (4) Again he sent forth 
other servants, saying, Tell them that are bidden, 
Behold, I have made ready my dinner; my oxen and 
my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready; come 
to the marriage feast (5) But they made light of 
it. and went their ways, one to his own farm, an 
other to his merchandise; (6) and the rest laid hold 
and treated them shamefully, and 
But the king was wroth; and he 

sent his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and 
burned their city (8) Then saith he to his servants, 
The weddi s ready, but they that were bidden 
(9) Go ve therefore unto the part 

and as many as ye shall find, 
feast. (10) And those servants 
nto the highways, and gathered together 
as they found, both bad and and 

the wedding was filled with guests. (11) when 
the king came in to behold the guests, he there 
a man who had not on a wedding garment and 


(1) And 
ables unto 


sent 


servants, 


then (7) 


ng 

orthy 
highways, 
marriage 


good; 
But 
saw 

(12) 


all as mar 


he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither 
not having a wedding garment And he was speech 
leas. (12) Then the king said to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and cast him out into the outer 
darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnash 
ing of teeth. (14) For many are called, but few 
choser 
At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By Rev. A. Z. Conrap, P#.D. 
FESTAL FEATURES OF THE KINGDOM 
No metaphor too strongly emphasize 


the attractiveness of “The Kingdom.’ In the 
thought of Jesus it was everything delect- 
Under the symbol of the vineyard we 
and its vitalizing 


able. 


have observed its nature 


vintage. 


Now we are invited to a King’s banquet 
to get the true view point of the kingdom. 


Why do we approach religious subjects so 
often with a melancholy air and a plaintive 
tone’ | can quite sympathize with the man 
who was approached by a friend who timidly 
might speak to him about 
Yes, said friend, may if 
you won't whine. Here is the most attractive 
It is associated with everything 
Its heroic aspects out- 
the heroism of fiction. Its beauty 
exceeds that of field or garden or art. It 
is overflowing with the brightest and the best 


asked him if he 


soul his you 


his 
of themes 
virile and ennobling 
class all 


in life Yet we make it unattractive by our 
sepulechral tones and gloomy countenances 
Let us have done with all that method of 


dealing with religious truth. Speak of it in 
the major and not in the minor key. Let 
the countenance be sunlit and not shadowed 
as we tell men and women the “Good News.” 
The Christian life is the glad life. The King- 
dom of Christ is the most inspiring of themes 
and the superlatively beautiful picture of 
a redeemed world. When our Lord had em 
ployed symbol after symbol to emphasize the 
attractiveness of the kingdom he at last 
turns to the Marriage Feast as representing 
the most gladdening of all human experiences. 
Beauty and refreshment and unalloyed joy 
and undimmed hope together with complete 
satisfaction of mind and soul are typified 
by the Royal feast. It is a two-world feast. 
It begins here but is continued in eternity. 
As a royal marriage it typifies the very high- 
est degree of beatific joy. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is likened unto a certain King which 
made a marriage feast for his son.” The 
King is the Eternal Father. The nuptials 
represent the uniting in indissoluble union, 


believers with God. The feast represents 
everything in the nature of Divine Beati- 
tude. Especially does it represent those 


spiritual privileges which come through re- 
velation and providence and through the sac- 
rifice of Jesus Christ. 





A DANGEROUS DECLINATION. 


What is a feast without guests? The 
whole purpose of the feast was to create 
gladness. It was to be a joy giving occasion. 
The king had in mind the happiness of his 
subjects. His own joy was made full by see- 
ing his subjects joyous. The first thought 
of the king is the invitation. Here is the 
trouble with our social affairs. Inclusions 
and exclusions give us much trouble. The 
Great King is not so burdened. He has 
enough for all. There will be invitations in 
the order of a providential condition. Nat- 
urally those who have been for generations 
the recipients of spiritual instruction will 


be first to receive the invitation. They 
would be supposed to appreciate it. “And 
sent forth his servants to call them that 


were bidden to the marriage feast, and the; 
would not come.” Through the Prophets of 
Israel the invitation had already been ex- 
tended. Now the appointed hour has come 
and servants are sent forth “to call the call- 
ed.” The servants had been busy for 
erations in announcing an approaching 
“Feast.” The coming of the Messiah had been 
foretold in remarkable detail. His coming 
was to be a time of rejoicing. Now he has 
come and announcement of the fact is to 
be made through appointed servants. “They 
would not come.” No reason is given save 
taat of self will. They simply declined. No- 
thing is more discourteous than a declina- 
tion without explanation. But they had 
no reason and could give no explanation. 
No more can those who reject the King’s 
invitation today. The obstinacy and _ per- 
verseness of the human will is the sole rea- 
son for declining the proffered joys of the 
kingdom. It was disastrous declination. 
It severed all relations with the Host. It 
cut the subjects off from all further com- 
munion with the King. 


zen- 


MALIGNANT OPPOSITION. 


Unbelief does not remain merely negative 
The three stages are indicated in the par- 
able. First there was simple rejection. Then 
there was ridicule and now there is open 
opposition and destructive attack. “And 


the rest laid hold on his servants and entreat- 
ed them shamefully and killed them.” Here 
is the legitimate fruits of irreligion. Un- 
belief is not that harmless innocent thing 


it is supposed to be. In it lurks a deadly 
virus. Moreover we have here the 
sive stages of unbelief in the same individ- 
ual. The heart grows calloused and the 
very invitations of the Gospel irritate and 
anger. A great revival of religion is always 
the occasion of outspoken hatred of Christ- 
ianity. Christ and his under 
ridicule the moment you men and wo- 
men on their knees pleading for pardon. 

Nothing so stirs the Powers of Darkness 
as the unusual manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit. Murder lurks in the heart of ail 
rejection of God’s Mercy. While this par- 
able has a particular historic application 
to the history of Judaism: <n] tie treat- 
nert of thd Prophets and Teachers and 


progres- 


eross come 


see 


of Jesus Christ, it has permanent appli- 
cation to unbelief and unbetievers of all 
ages. Here we have a hint of the reason- 


ableness of Divine Judgment, which is eter- 
nal in its expression. The fact is, the at- 
titude of rejection does not become less 
antagonistic but more so and there is no 
reason to think it will ever change. At 


last it becomes a fixed hatred of God. 


WHEN MERCY FAILS. 


The last word of mercy sometimes fails. 
When love is too long trampled upon it be- 
comes judgment. Judgment and _ punish- 
ment are nothing other than love working 
its natural results where it has been refused 
and despised. The sun hastens decay when 
death has begun its work. 

“But the king was wroth; and he sent his 
armies, and destroyed those murderers and 
burned up their city.” His invitation ac- 
cepted, meant a feast with perfect felicity. 
His invitation rejected carried its own con- 
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demnation and punishment. What is the 
wrath of God? It is the inevitable indigna- 
tion of outraged holiness. The more refined 
and beautiful a soul the more its burning 
indignation when justice is defeated and the 
innocent suffer. A cold brutish nature is 
not disturbed by tyranny and injustice. The 
nearer man gets to God the greater his in- 
dignation toward all wickedness. The whole 
nature of a good man rises in holy wrath 
against the maltreatment of those who spend 
their lives in ministering to the needs of 
suffering humanity. The victims of selfish- 
ness and intolerance, childhood crushed by 
cruel burdens, the weak driven to the wall; 
these things call for resentment and that sort 
of wrath is not the emotional anger which 
is to be rebuked. It is the best in us call- 
ing for justice. 

WORLD INVITATION. 


THE WIDE 


The servants are now to go “to the partings 
of the highways,” and call all to the feast, 
This invitation would have been extended 
anyhow after the first invited guests had 


accepted. It was ever the intent of God to 
call the whole world to himself. Even in 
the generations before Christ the Gentile 


world was never rejected. They simply had 
not responded and entered into the covenant. 
We do great injustice to the Divine purpose 
and Government when we assume that be- 
cause the Jews were a chosen people the rest 
of the world was neglected or rejected. The 
unworthiness of the Jews to be any longer 
the especial conservators of Divine truth 
consisted in their deliberate rejection of the 
invitation as expressed in Jesus Christ, af- 
ter all their years of peculiar privilege and 
special teaching. 
WHOSOEVER WILL MAY COME. 
v. 10. The servants went forth with proclama- 


tion and results were immediate. It was 
now to become a_ world-wide propaganda, 


The “highways” did not come to the servants 
but the servants went to the “highways”. It 
is the true evangelism. The King had open- 
ed the doors wide. No conditions were im 
posed other than a willingness to come on the 
King’s own terms. The unlettered and the 
immoral had the same opportunity as the 
educated and the ethically cultivated. Not 
that there was no difference between them. 
There was. The good man morally, is to be 
esteemed above the delinquent and the crim- 
inal. But this is the point, when it comes 
to the marriage feast, the worst are not so 
bad that they cannot be made presentable 
and the best are not good enough to be pres- 
ent in their own right. 

“The wedding was filled with guests.” 
Yes, the plans of God involve the success of 
the Kingdom. When the “servants” go in the 


fervor of the Gospel and proclaim the ‘Good 


News” with whole-souled enthusiasm there 
will be response. The day of personal ap- 
peal will never pass. It is as true today 


as when Jesus spake these words that the 
only way to furnish the teast with guests 
is to go after the guests in the hedges and 
the highways and with the compulsions of 
holy love draw them to Christ. All who 
have accepted Jesus Christ are under the 
most urgent obligations to become evangel- 
ists. Every disciple must accept the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the feast of God 
with guests. Our church membership re- 
presents the guests for the feast. Any church 
can double its membership in a single year 
by going earnestly enough into the highways 
and pleading the cause. 


THE PARALYSING INTERROGATION. 


The very climax of the parable is reached 
as we read the king’s question and see the 
confusion of the ungarmented guest. Friend, 
how camest thou in here not having a wed- 
ding garment?” “And he was_ speechless.” 
Where now the boast of self sufficiency’ 
His recognition of the indefensibleness of 
his position is apparent. He could give no 
excuse. No more can any who decline the 
offers of mercy in Christ. Then follows the 
sentence of condemnation. He had rejected 
the invitation. Now in turn he was rejected 


by the king. This severe sentence was exe- 
cuted upon the Jews when Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem and put an end to the Jewish 
nation. 
nation 


The Hebrew race continues but the 
is no more. 
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TOPIC FOR AUGUST 109, 1914. 
On What Are You Building? Luke 6:46-49. 


Politicians of a certain kind win a great 
deal of applause by passionately advocating 


the cause of justice without specifying what | 
Preachers have | 


particular thing is just. 


been known to settle difficult questions by | 


solemnly proclaiming that Christ is the solu- | 


tion of all personal and social difficulties. 
The disciple believes this. What puzzles 
him is, how is Christ coming into his life 
or the life of his community. It is one 
thing to know the multiplication table; it 
is another to use it in trade to promote 
fairness. To give mental assent to the 
statement that love is the law of life is 
one thing; to express love in word and deed 
is quite another matter. Jesus knew the 
habit men have of trying to save the world 
by general principles without 
trouble to make specific applications of 
them. 
WORDS AND ACTIONS. 


The world has always honored the man 
who knows how to talk. 
be contrasted to actions 
accepted in lieu of other 


unless they are 
kinds of action. 


taking the | 


Words are not to | 


He who speaks well acts when he speaks. | 


He sees conditions as 
what ought to be done. 
of encouragement to those 
Does anybody ever think of the words of 
Jesus as disconnected with life, as not be- 
ing an important part of his life of loving 
service? Words are empty when the speaker 
is blind to the issues, when he lacks courage 
to state the truth, when he trifles with 
human hopes and fears, when he speaks in 
order to avoid doing something unpleasant. 


HEARING AND DOING. 


The Lord exhorts us to hear well. List- 
less, indifferent people never learn any- 
thing. The wise man listens to the voice of 
experience. The fool thinks he can under- 
stand life without the aid of teachers. This 
nation, intent upon developing its great in- 
dustrial and transportation enterprises, 
must learn to listen to those who have taken 
an inventory of our resources and are utter- 
ing warnings against future disaster. The 
church that is busy with its routine of 
duties, that is using the theology of past 
generations, will lose its influence if it 
closes its ears to those who are watching 
carefully the signs of the times. The thinker 
must observe. His conclusions will be ab- 
surd if he undertakes to say how things 
ought to be before he has observed how 
they are. The right kind of hearing is do- 
ing. One who hears merely to be pleased, 
who listens with delight to the glib ignoramus 
who says the devil has been put in chains 
and will never again do any mischief, or 


they are and tells | 
He speaks the word | 
who need it. | 


SS 


. . . | 
who soothes his wounded pride by attending 


to coarse harangues against all that 
hold dear, is abusing the privilege of hear- 
ing and comes under the condemnation of 


Jesus. He taught us that hearing is an 
integral part of life. We hear that we 


men | 


may understand past experiences and that | 
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we may make the future better. 
PROFESSION AND OBEDIENCE. 


Jesus calls men to him. He asks them to 
become known as his disciples. He con- 
demns those who profess to be what they 
are not. Christ did not give to the world a 
cloak to cover up its wickedness. 
who displays the flag of his country on all 
occasions and then sells his vote or evades 
his taxes is dishonoring the flag. In like 
manner he who says he is a Christian and 
has not the purity of life charactertistic of 
the Christian and refuses to support in all 
ways open to him the institutions of Chris- 
tianity does what he can to bring’ Chris- 
tianity into disrepute. There 


wrong with a_ profession of faith 


faith is present. It is part of the life of 
faith. Hos. 6:4; Ezek. 33:30-32; Matt. 13: 
14-15; Rom. 2:13; Jas. 1:19-25: Matt. 12:50; 
Luke 11:282; Cor. 8:11. 
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Make 6% 
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safe investment—FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
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without the loss of a single penny of prin- 
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Avail yourself of this experience by writ- 
ing today for booklet,® references and list of 
mortgages $300, $500, $700, $1,000, $2,000 
and upwards, 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


700-714 E. 40th St. 


“THE CONQUEST” 


Character-building articles, stories, les- 


son and topie columns, a modern science 


| page, news of big things happening in 


the Sunday-school world, news of schools 


| and elasses. 


is nothing | 
when | 


Send for free sample copy today. 


| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
' 700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. | 





Chicago, Ill. | 


Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you cas 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


in a single order? ; 
AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 




















MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR YOURSELF 
representing our special line of imported 
goods, sent on consignment. No advance 


money. Write today for plan. Japanese Art 
& Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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Disciples Table Talk — 











Dr. Cory in Russia. 

Widespread concern will be felt through- 
out the Disciples’ brotherhood for Dr. Abram 
E. Cory who is presumably in Russia at this 
time. A letter to the editor of The Christian 
Century writter from Berlin on July 12 
says, “I will enter Russia tomorrow. I will 
be in that land for nearly a month. I will 
be there when this letter reaches you. May 
I not feel that your prayers are with me con- 
stantly in these difficult hours?” The oc- 
easion for our prayers has been intensified 
far beyond what Dr. Cory had anticipated 
when he wrote. Dr. Cory is accompanied 
by Mrs. Cory and Mrs. Ella G. Morrison of 
Denver. They will be greatly inconvenienced, 
but will no doubt be safely conducted from 
the danger area. 


F. L. Bowen in Record Work. 

Frank L. Bowen, city missionary of the 
Disciple churches of Greater Kansas City, 
entered on the eighteenth year of his work 
last month. The newest church he has been 
instrumental in establishing is the Swope 
Park church, which recently built a $25,000 
edifice. The Oak Park church has just pur- 
chased a let and a new building will be 
erected by fall or spring. The churches Mr. 
Bowen has established that are now self- 
supporting are: Jackson Avenue; Ivanhoe 
Park; Budd Park; Roanoke; Quindaro 
Boulevard; Grandview; Rosedale; South 
Park, and the negro church. A new mission 
has been started at Forty-first-street and 
Agnes avenue under his direction. This is 
a record of which both Mr. Bowen and Kan- 
sas City Disciples should be proud. 


R. H. Miller Called to Larger ‘ork. 

R. H. Miller of Richmon. Ave. church, Buf- 
falo, has resigned to accept a call to assist 
in the Men and Millions Movement. He will 
be associated with Abraham E. Cory in the 
leadership of the movement. Mr. Miller has 
been remarkably efficient in the pastorate. 
He has done a great work in the Richmond 
Avenue church; he has made a place for 
himself among the strong men in Buffalo. 
It was his success that led to his call to 
the larger task. Those who know him be- 
lieve that he will measure up to the respon- 
sibilities of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment. The church offered him every per- 
sonal advantage if he would remain; the 
new call appeared to him to be a call from 
God, and he accepted it. 


Winnipeg Disciples Score Victory. 

J. R. Blunt, pastor at Winnipeg, writes 
that the long prayed for day has come to 
the faithful band of Disciples there. On 
July 26 a recommendation was made to the 
congregation by the board, to the effect 
that steps be immediately taken to erect 
a new and modern building. The Sunday- 
school plant will be cared for first. This 
ean be erected for about $16,000. The vote 
was in favor of the forward step to a mem- 
ber. Mr. Blunt writes: “We have less than 
100 active members, but I will put them up 
against any like number of people I have 
ever seen labor together as a church, for 
united action, and consecrated giving of 
strength and means.” 

Bethany (W. Va.) Church Lays Corner Stone. 

President T. E. Cramblet, president of 
Bethany College, is given much of the 
credit for the success of the effort to build 
a church at Bethany. “Church of Christ, 
1914,” is the simple inscription on the 
cornerstone which was laid July 19 with 
elaborate ceremonies in the new church. 
The edifice, which will cost about $25,000, is 
being erected as a memorial to the brother- 
hood of Disciples. The white marble block 
was swung into place by President Cram- 
blet, assisted by J. J. Morgan, pastor of 
the Bethany church, after whic prayer 
was offered by Prof. W. B. Taylor. Prof. 
Pelly, of the finance committee of the 
church, stated that $17,000 in cash had been 
subscribed for the church, $10,000 of which 
had been paid. The new church will be 
built of pressed brick and architecturally 





will be similar to the old college building. 
Its dimensions will be 72 by 98 feet. 


Death of L. C. Goodrich. 

L. C. Goodrich, whose death is reported in 
Phillipsburg, Kan., was the first Disciple 
minister in the western part of that state. 
He was born in the slums of New York 
City about 60 years ago (he had no accur- 
ate record of his age) and was a waif in 
the great city until he was 15 years old. 
Later he educated himself, fitting himself 
for the law, and practicing for some years 
after which he entered the ministry giving 
thirty-five years of his life to this work 
which he held to be above every other work. 
He began his ministerial work in Kansas. 
He was married at Phillipsburg, Kansas, in 
1884, and he and his wife devoted twenty 
years to church work in Indiana. He stood 
high as a pastor wherever he was located. 


Information Regarding L. R. Patmont. 
Reports of the definite finding of L. R. 

Patmont seem to have been spurious. How- 

ever, it is likely that Mr. Patmont is in 





Rev. and Mrs. Frank L. Bowen, who have 
done a remarkable work in Kansas City. 


hiding somewhere in Wisconsin. The fol- 
lowing letter was received by S. S. Lappin, 
of the Christian Standard, signed by “Those 
Who Are Caring for L. R. Patmont.” “July 
22, 1914. Dear Bro. Lappin: I am a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, and am writ- 
ing to convince you that Bro. Patmont is 
safe in our care. He is perfectly sane, and 
only begs to be let alone by both friend and 
enemy until his nerves are stronger. He 
is in the country where he has a free out- 
door life, and sleeps like a child. We would 
not hesitate to give you his address, if 
we were sure you could withstand the 
temptation to tell his friends. We have 
notified his wife that he is safe, and will 
have the best care we can give him, and 
will arrange to have her with him as soon 
as possible. He intends to go to work where 
he can be out of doors, and give his over- 
wrought nerves and brain a complete rest, 
of which he is so sadly in need. There 
are several men in the family, anu you may 
rest assured that, after following his case 
with deep sympathy, we would not keep 
him from the public if we did not feel that 
it is the only hope for him. He says his 
friends love him too well, and are killing 
him with their kindness. Please publish 
in the Standard that he is safe, and only 
ask that friends be patient for a few 
weeks, when they will hear from him. We 
would not protect him in this way if we 
could not see improvement in him day by 
day, and feel that he is in the very best 
environment he could have. He is going 
fishing with the boys today. Yours in 
Christ’s name.” 


A Novel Movement in Iowa. 
On June 17 the churches of Harrison 
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County, Iowa, met together in Logan in 
their first meeting known as “The School of 
Instruction of the Bishops and Deacons of 
Harrison County.” This is a movement in 
the county to make for a more efficient 
church with an aim, not only to teach 
church officers their duties but to teach 
churches how to train up people tor these 
offices and also to train the churches how 
to select the men who are qualified for these 
offices. “The all-day meeting was a suc- 
cess,” writes M. O. Sudbury, pastor at 
Logan, “and it is the plan to have such a 
program once a quarter in the various 
churches of the country. The next meeting 
will be held Sept. 30 at Missouri Valley.” 


Edgar D. Jones Joins Author’s League. 
Edgar D. Jones has delighted Christian 
Century readers from time to time with his 
literary reviews and other articles. It is 
a pleasure to be informed that Fleming H. 
Revell Company is to put out a book for 
Mr. Jones, its title “The Inner Circle—and 
Other Studies in Social and Spiritual Val- 
ues.” The book will consist of twenty-one 
chapters, extending over a variety of topics, 
yet all more or less held together by the 
title theme. It used to be said that the 
Disciples have no real literature. With 
such authors taking the field as Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, Peter Clark Macfarlane, 
Frank Waller Allen, Harold Bell Wright, J. 
Breckenridge Ellis, Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
ete., etc., the Disciples may well take some 
pride, and it might be suggested also that 
an investment of a few dollars by 
many Disciples in the books of these men 
would reveal an admirable spirit of loyalty. 
Mr. Jones, with his family, is summering 
at the old homestead of Mrs. Jones, in 
Boone County, Ky. He states that he is 
“renewing my acquaintance with the birds, 
especially my friend, the cardinal.” 


Federate School of Missions Meets. 

The Federate School of Missions convened 
at Mount Hermon, in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, July 20-25. The text-book classes on 
“The Child in the Midst,” “In Red Man’s 
Land,” and M. Katherine Bennett’s “Mis- 
sionary Women and the Social Question,” 
were taught by Mrs. D. B. Wells, who also 
gave a daily Bible talk, the general topic 
being, “The Investment of Personality.” 
Among the other speakers who added vari- 
ety and information to the program was 
Mrs. J. McDaniel Stearns, National speaker 
for the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. On Monday, July 20, Mrs. J. Me- 
Daniel Stearns conducted the hour on 
“Methods” and on the evening of July 23, 
Mrs, Stearns spoke on “America’s Part in 
the Program of God.” Mrs. N. E. Gallaway, 
state corresponding secretary C. W. B. M.. 
presided the evening on which Mrs. Stearns 
spoke. Among others of the Disciples who 
were at Mount Hermon during missons week 
were Miss Affie B. Hester, supt. of litera- 
ture for California North, who had a good 
exhibit of literature in the Missions Build- 
ing; Mrs. Mary Endersby, of Ukiah, Mrs. J. 
A. Robinson, delegate from the missionary 
society of First Christian Church, Oakland, 
Mrs. B. F. Brunk, of Berkeley, and Mrs. N. 
M. Randall, of Turlock. The Disciples 
united with the Baptists in their “rally.” 
on the Baptist lot on Thursday, July 23, 
the day chosen for the rallies of the differ- 
ent brotherhoods. Mrs. N. E. Galloway was 
one of the speakers at the rally. 


Asked to become College President. 

Orvis F. Jordan, pastor of Evanston 
church, Chicago, has been elected by the 
board of trustees of Christian University, 
Canton, Mo., to the presidency of that in- 
stitution. Carl Johann, president emeritus 
of the Canton school was one of Mr. Jor- 
dan’s teachers in Eureka College and is now 
a member of the board of trustees. In re- 
cent months the prospects of the univer- 
sity have been greatly brightened through 
certain substantial gifts which it has re- 
ceived. Under Mr. Jordan’s administra- 
tion it would, no doubt, take high rank 
among the colleges of Missouri and the 
Diseiples of Christ. At this writing Mr. 
Jordan’s decision has not been announced. 

Later: As we go to press word comes 
that Mr. Jordan has declined the call. 
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Rev. R. H. Miller, of Buffalo, who has re- 
signed his pastorate there to serve the 
Ven and Millions Movement. 


E. T. Edmonds, pastor of First Church, 
Jackson, Miss., talked to an unusually large 
congregation two weeks ago, it being known 
that he was going to have something to say 
about the refusal of the mayor of the city 
to permit sacred concerts in Jackson on 
Sunday afternoon—his refusal being at the 
instance of six or seven other ministers of 
the city. Mr. Edmonds has joined issue 
with the other ministers, insisting that the 
sacred concerts would be welcomed by a 
large class of people who are now loafing 
around the street corners all Sunday after- 
noon, or who are shut up in some back 
room doing nothing. 


H. 0. Pritchard of Eureka College, who has 
filled the pulpit at the First church, Spring- 
field, Ill., for a number of Sundays, gave his 
last sermon two weeks ago and prepared 
the congregation for the reception of their 
new pastor, Frank W. Allen of Paris, Mo., 
who is to arrive the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Pritchard read part of a lengthy 
tribute and farewell published in the Paris, 
Mo., Mercury, giving great credit to Mr. 
Allen, both as pastor and author. 


A church that will be open seven days in 
the week, that provides for the physical as 
well as the spiritual needs of the community, 
a church that will serve as a social center 
for south Peoria—such is the kind of a build- 
ing to be erected by the Howett street con- 
gregation in the Illinois city. The build- 
ing will be begun, May 1, and will cost 
$20,000. S. R. Reynolds is pastor at Howett 
Street. 


E M. Richmond, of Moberly. Mo., has_ re- 
ceived an offer from the American Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Bureau, as platform man- 
ager. Mr. Richmond now holds a position 
as secretary of the Anti-Saloon League and 
has done much work for the organization. 
For ten years he held the pastorate of the 
Christian church at Bowling Green, Mo. 


Frank M. Dowling, pastor of the church 
at Fullerton, Cal., has been requested by the 
program committee of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Veterans’ Association to deliver the 
annual memorial address during the next 
encampment at Huntington Beach. 


Irving S. Chenowith, of Philadelphia, will 
be the summer pastor of Union Avenue 
Church, St. Louis, while B. A. Abbott is on 
his vacation. Mr. Abbott will pass a month 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
where he was reared. 


Prof. E. E. Snoddy has moved from 
Hiram, Ohio, to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he takes up his work as Professor of Phil- 
osophy, next month. He succeeds the late 
Prof. S. M. Jefferson. 


The new dormitory at Lexington, Ky., 
known as the Ewing Hall, is under roof and 
is being plastered and will be entirely com- 
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Rev. O. F. Jordan, pastor at Evanston, IIl., 
who has been offered the presidency of 
Christian University. 


plete and ready for students September 14. 

G. W. Morton, pastor at Central, Beards- 
town, IIL, with his family and a number of 
the Disciple ministers, has been camping for 
two weeks at Lake Matanzas, near Beards- 
town. 

After a recent morning service the mem- 
bers and friends of First Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz., presented their new pastor, Claude C. 
Jones, with a new Ford runabout for his 
use in pastoral work. 

Word comes of the death of B. E. Utz, of 
Spokane, Wash. The funeral was held at 
Huntingburg, Ind. Mr. Utz was a cousin of 
B. F. Cato, pastor at New Albany, Ind. 

Edward S. Ames, with his family, is 
spending the summer at Pentwater. A 
good number of Disciples are reported there 
this year. 

Charles Darsie, of Cleveland, O., will di- 
rect the state Sunday-school work in Ohio 
until a successor to Myron C. Settle is 
chosen. 

W. H. Bagby has resigned at Taylor, Tex., 
to the regret of the people of that city. He 
is returning to Los Angeles, Cal. 

It is reported that J. M. Rudy will retire 
from the work at First Church, Quincey, II. 

Carey E. Morgan, of Nashville, Tenn.. is 
planning to visit Palestine again in 1915. 


CALLS. 

R. E. Moss, Eminence, Ky., to Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., September. 

J. M. Alexander, Crawfordsville, to South 
Bend, Ind., First. 

Guy B. Williamson, Arrowsmith, to Pax- 
ton, Ill. 

U. E. Hartman, Bellefontaine, O., 
to New Berlin, O., Sept. 1. 

C. M. Smithson, to Clinton, Il. 
work. 

P. H. Fleming, Burlington,. N. C., to 
Manchester, N. H., First. 

Chas. E. Fockler, Markham, Ont, to Fall 
River, Mass. 

George C. Minor, Harrisburg, Va., to St. 
Louis (Dover Place). Will begin work in 
the autunm. 

T. J. O'Connor to Ceres, Cal. 

G. J. Chapman to Marshall, Tex. 

J. L. Fisher, Paxton, Ill., to Amory, Miss. 

Geo. F. Cuthrell, Brownwood, to Sherman, 
Tex., Sept. 1. 

Harvey B. Smith, Glasgow, Ky., to Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

T. P. Dugger to Cameron, Tex. 

C. W. Stevenson, Rochester to Mechanics- 
burg, Ill. 

H. W. Talley, Keokuk, Ia., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. First, as Sunday-school director. 

R. C. Lemon to Sandusky, 0. 


First, 


Has begun 
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Rev, R. F. Thrapp, of Los Angeles, who has 
declined an offer from W. A. Sunday, who 
wished Mr. Thrapp to beocme his assist- 
ant. 


W. T. Mullins, 
Ky., Sept. 1. 

Floyd A. Bash, Sheridan, Wyo., to High- 
land, Kans. 

E. T. Cornelius, Freeport, Ill. 
ton, Mo. 

W. H. Bagby, Taylor, Tex., to Los Angeles. 

C. E. Dugan, St. Louis to Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 

Shirley R. Shaw, Fresno to Red Bluff, Cal. 


Chaplin to Middlesboro, 


to Prince- 


RESIGNATIONS. 

R. H. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y., Richmond Ave. 

A. O. Wright, Red Oak, Ia. Will evan- 
gelize. 

E. W. McCash, Ceres, Cal. 

William Savage, Paducah, Ky., Tenth St. 

L. Hadaway, Bloomington, IIl., Centennial. 
Future plans uncertain. 

J. F. Quisenberry, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. R. Davis, San Marcos, Tex., Sept. 1. 

Roy Crocker, Akron, Ia. 


DEDICATIONS, ETC. 


Denver, Colo. (Highland) will dedicate 
new building Sept. 6. M. M. Nelson, pastor. 
South Bend (Indiana Ave.) will lay cor- 
ner stone of new building Aug. 6. 
Ennis, Tex., has begun work 
$15,000 building. 
Carlock, Ill, will 
lola, Kans.; burned 
building, July 19. 


on new 


build $12,000 building. 
mortgage on church 


REGARDING ATTENDANCE AT ATLANTA. 

The power of the Atlanta Convention will 
be measured, not by the bigness of the 
crowd, but by the representative character 


of its attendance; for its business is not 
to legislate, but to inspire. The work pre- 


sented, the visions induced, the plans laid, 
the inspiration for accomplishment aroused 
—these mark the power of gatherings like 
ours. 

Clearly, then, the good of the gathering 
will be multiplied as we can multiply the 
number of local centers to which this in- 
spiration is carried. It will be a long step 
in advance when we can get approximately 
all our congregations representated in the 
conventions. 

It is in order to cover this specific need 
that the Attendance Committee for the At- 
lanta Convention is sending out the call 
for an “Every-Church Convention.” 

There will be a crowd all right. The At- 
lanta committee, the church papers, the rail- 
roads are advertising well. But we are 
not concerned so much to have a big crowd, 
to make it enthusiastic, as we are to 
have a representative attendance to take 
back the enthusiasm to every crossroads 
and community in the brotherhood. An 
“Every-Church Convention” would be worth 
more than a “hundred thousand” conven- 
tion. 
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We always have crowds, but they are 


made up of multitudes from nearby church- 


es, and only a few from distant places. The 
number of congregations touched by the 
convention is entirely too small. The ra- 
tio is about the same as the number of 
members in the congregation who contrib- 
ute to missions. As an “Every Member 
Canvass” is timely, so the call for an 
‘Every-Church Convention” strikes at a 
vital need. 

If a convention is worth anything to 


the cause, is it is not worth your effort to 
help it succeed? But more than that, if 
it is worth anything to the churches is it 
worth the effort of your congregation 


not 
to see that it js. brought back to you? 
Every argument that makes a convention 


worth while for any church makes it valu- 
able for your ehurch. 

Hundreds of churches never dream of 
sending some one to bring, back the con- 
vention to them. Hundreds of others think 
of it only when the big convention comes 


nearby, and then it is left +o, -haphazard. 
We plead with every congregation in the 
brotherhood to take the matter up definitely, 
begin action now. 

For the sake of getting the power to 
the local churches, to all the churches, let 
us have an “Every-Chureh Convention.” 


Cosy D. HALL, 
Chairman Attendance Com. 


WEST WASHINGTON DISCIPLES MEET. 

The convention of the Western Washing- 
Christian Missionary Society, which 
held early in July, in First 
Church Seattle, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year; President, 
Clifford Wiley, Seattle; district No. 2, Vir- 
gil Peringer, Bellingham; district No 2, Dr. 
kK. M. Carey, Seattle: district No. 3, R. C. 
Sargent, Tacoma; district No. 4, W. S. Lem- 
mon, Centralia; district No. 5, John Young, 
Ellensburg; recording secretary, W. E. Mor- 
ris, Seattle; corresponding secretary, J. W. 
taker, Seattle; treasurer, W. E. Morris, Se- 
attle; counsellor-at-law, Judge U. E. Har- 
mon, Tacoma; state secretary of Bible 
work, W. F. Turner, North Yakima; 
state secretary of Christian Endeavor, Mrs. 
Clare Moflit, Tacoma. 

State Secretary J. W. Baker reported the 
society out of debt for the first time and 
indicated remarkable growth in the last six 
During this time the congregations 


ton 
was 


achool 


years. 
have grown from 35 to 61; the membership 
from 4,600 to 11,000. Sixteen new buildings 


have been erected and eight more have the 
first unit built. Two are in process of build- 
ing, two more are planned on which work 
at 13 have been im 
enlarged 
in 


is to begin once and 
proved or 

The churches 
trom to mm 
ing of a specialist in 


the field recommended. 


increased 
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in 


Tacoma have 
that time. 
business efliciency 
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NOTES FROM ILLINOIS. 
of Arrowsmith, 
eall to the work 


has 
at 


Williamson, 
unanimous 


Guy B 
accepted a 
Paxton. 

KE. T. Cornelius 
ehurch at Freeport 
Princeton, Mo 

Ek. B. Youtz is loyal on the question of 
state missions. He full time at 
La Harpe and this also one of 
our strong supporters of State Missions. 

\ new church has been organized at Joliet, 
the Central Chureh. They start with about 
44 members and good prospects. 

We will send out the 
programs about the time 
read. It is a good one and mistake. 
Ihe date is September 7-10, and the place 
is the First Chureh, Decatur 

The treasurer’s books will August 
15 Rush the offerings to us so they will 
be counted on this missionary year. 

Please put up the convention poster soon 


missions 
eall to 


the 
accept a 


resigned 
to 


has 


pre iches 
church is 


convention 
these lines are 


state 


close 


as you get it, and call frequent attention 
to it, urging a large attendance. 


Select your regular deleyates to the con 
vention; and please send me the “conven- 
tion dollar” soon as possible—just one dol- 
lar from each church in the state for con- 
W. D. DEWEESE, 


vention expenses. 
Bloomington, 


Ill. 
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William Woods College 


A Junior College for Young Women, fully accredited by University of Missouri. 
Member Junior College Union of State of Missouri. 
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University 
from Vassar, 


work. Graduates enter 
Faculty has degrees 


in the Fine Arts; Home Economics, Cooking, 
under same principal ten years. 





parlors. 
violin. Courses in every 
Auditorium for concerts. 
of its size in the United States. 
demonstration teaching and for pleasure. 


brnch of music, 
Glee Club. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, 





Complete Literary Courses—four years accredited high school work: 
without examination. 
Wellesley, 
Columbia University and institutions of like standing. 

Sewing, 


Thoroughly Modern College—splendidly located, outside rooms, hot and cold water and sanitary 


drinking fountains on each floor. Steam heat. Electric lights. Hardwood floors throughout. Beau- 
tiful parlors. New $2500.00 refrigerating plant. 

° Twenty-eight new KNABE 

Gonservatory Of Music _ pi: ius wo "once 

grands, four parlor grands, one 

ee art grand (white and gold) for 





Eminent director with European training and experience. 
applied and 
Orchestra. 
Victor Victiola and Knabe player-piano with selected records for 


All. Advantages Guaranteed as Advertised—For illustrated Catalogue and information about the 
attractive college home life and features, address 


President Joseph L. Garvin 


two years accredited college 
instruction. 

of Nebraska, 
Instruction 
Department 


Definite religious 
University of Illinois, University 

Physical education emphasized. 
Millinery taught. Expression 


Specialists in piano, voice and 
theoretical, imeluding pipe organ. Large 
Most expensively equipped college conservatory 


109 COLLEGE WALK, FULTON, MO. 











NEW YORK CITY MISSON NOTES. 

The Disciples Missionary Union of Greater 
New York and _ Vicinity continues its 
work during the summer months with inter- 
est and progress. 

The Ridgewood 
Sunday-school enrollment 
average attendance of 100. 


Heights Mission has a 
of 190, with an 
fhis speaks well 


for the summer months. 
The Borough Park Mission, with Mr. 
Carter as minister, shows for the month of 


June a Sunday-school enrolment of 300 with 
an average attendance of 200. 

The Russian church, with a membership 
of 33, continues its encouraging work. Open 
air meetings are being held in two sections 
of the lower East Side. They have also 
held a class in English during last fall and 
winter @nd on June 12 held their “com- 
mencement exercises.” having had a _ very 
good program and visitors from Central, 
East Orange and Sterling Place churches. 
Twelve students received their diplomas for 
advanced English. 


Flatbush, under the ministry of Mr. 
Gordon, has an enrollment in its Sunday- 
school of 378 and an average attendance 
of 279 for the month of June. 

Additions to the missions during the 
month of June, 16 by baptism and 4 by 
letter. 

Money raised, $1,246.25. 

M. M. AMUNSON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. See. Mission Com. 


BETHANY ASSEMBLY UNDER WAY. 
Bethany Assembly, at Bethany Park, near 
Indianapolis, is under way with a large at- 


tendance and a stimulating program. For 
the first week, President E. Y. Mullins. of 
Louisville, was the chief lecturer. and Presi- 
dent King, of Oberlin, the second week. 


Both men are reported as greatly pleasing 
their Morrison preached 
Sunday morning, July 26, and J. V. Coombs 
lest Sunday. The remaining two weeks of 
the Assembly are occupied by the School of 


audiences. cS 


Methods with Garry L. Cook, of Indian- 
apolis, as Dean. Ihe grounds look more 
inviting than ever before. Several new cot- 


tages have been built. and a singers’ pavil- 
ion was dedicated on July 26. 





Do Your Teachers Complain 
That they do not get sufficient help 


from the teachers’ graded materials they 
using? That kind of complaint will 
vanish if you put into their hands 


THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


The Very Best Published and 
the Most Thorough from the 
Teacher's Viewpoint. 


are 


Send 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 


for samples today. 





OFF FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Commission of the Foreign Society 
to the Philippine Islands, China and Japan, 
sailed out from Vancouver on time, July 
23rd. In a brief note from Stephen J. Corey, 
after going aboard the S. S. “Empress of 
Japan,” he says: 

“I will mail this as the boat touches at 
Victoria (about eighty-five miles from Van- 


couver) before we strike the high sea. After 
this I can mail nothing until we reach 
Yokohama, Japan, August 6th. 

“I am sorry | did not have more time 
on the Coast to visit churches while going 
through. 

“The brethren at Vancouver were very 
kind and gave us a fine reception. 

“I do hope the receipts climb up. May 
God bless you all in the office. I regret 


leaving, yet I deem this one of the great- 
est privileges of my life. R. A. Doan and 
W. C. Bower are great. They will be a 
tower of strength. 

Corry.” 


“Ss. Ji 


D. O. Cunningham and family, returning 
to India, were in the company. George R. 
Whipple, minister of the Central Chureh, 
Vancouver, referring to the visit, writes: 
“Well, we have been having one grand 
feast of good things here for the past two 


days.” The Vancouver brethren were much 
pleased with the visit of this missionary 
company. Mr. Whipple says: “Everyone 


was made better by hearing them.” A num- 
ber of the brethren were at the dock to see 
the. missionary partv off. They all seemed 
to be perfectly well and happy. He says: 
“During their short stay -with us we have 
learned to love every one of them. It has 
been a pleasure and an education to be in 
their company.” 

The Commission will reach Manila about 
August 18th. All the missionaries are look 
ing forward with great delight to their com- 


j uo 
ing. 


F. M. Rarns, See’y. 
IOWA SENDS GREETINGS TO COM- 
MISSION. 


The Iowa Convention sent the following 
greetings to the Commission of the Foreign 
Society, sailing from Vancouver, July 23rd: 

“It brought to our attention 
that certain of our brethren are about to 
set forth on a tour of visitation of our 
brethren in Christ in distant lands. We, 
do in full appreciation of the obligations 
of the last great command of our divine 
Lord Jesus resting upon us, rejoice 
in the fellowship with you who are honored 


has been 


of our God in being called to serve the 
kingdom in the land of supreme need. To 
you, our brethren, we send greetings of 


Christian love, and pray for you every one, 
wherever your field of labor may be, that in 
all things you may be blessed of our com- 


mon Father. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
be with you. 
“S. J. COFFIN, 
“B. F. HALL, 


Convention Secretaries.” 














August 6, 1914 
MISSOURI PREACHERS ENJOY “RE- 
TREAT.” 


The Moberly convention created an Edu- 
cation Commission with G. A. Campbell as 
chairman, and he in turn appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the heads of colleges 
in Missouri, to arrange for the coming of 
the Men and Millions Teain about the first 
of the year. This committee met in Canton 
lulv 13. There were present: Dean Lhamon 
of Drury; Dean Edwards of Columbia Bible 


College: President Moss of Christian Col- 
lege: President Garvin of William Woods 
College: President Yoakley of Missouri 
Christian College, (Camden Point), and 
Dean Robinson of Canton. 

Missouri has buried six schools of the 
Christian chureh, and may have to bury 


one or two more; but the happy time has 
come, when there is no bickering between 
particular meeting re- 
of vo-operation’ and 
This spirit will pres- 
ently manifest itself in the publication of 
a booklet devoted to the joint interests of 
all the Disciple schools in the state. 

The following the meeting of the 
college the ministers and their wives 
and children began coming in for the an- 
nual Retreat of the Northeast District. 
Edear DeWitt Jones was the guest of 

Retreat. It is the custom to have a 
work 


the schools, and this 
vealed a fine spirit 
mutual helpfulness. 


day 


folk, 


the 
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it will be other than deeply grateful to the 
reviewer for it. 

The informal conference of the morning 
hours was related to the work of the Dis- 
trict at large, and revealed a very health- 
ful condition of affairs. 

But all the above was purely incidental 
to the real purpose of the Retreat. The 
“rest awhile” doctrine drew us to Canton. 
B. L. Smith perhaps showed the keenest 
appreciation of the occasion. An auto 
whirled him to the top of the hill on the 
14th, and there he stayed until the 17th, 
refusing to be drawn more than a hundred 
yards from the swimming pool for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. Mr. Smith has been the 
president of the Retreat for the past two 
years, but gives place this year to Madison 
Hart of Columbia. 

There was just one thing to trouble us: 
some of the men who most wanted to come, 
were prevented by the old-time preacher 
foe, hard times, In some instances, the 
eight dollars needed to cover expense could 
be met by the congregation the preacher 
is serving. How can churches be persuaded 
to this gracious service? How richly they 
would be repaid, as the refreshed and in- 
vigorated minister, fresh from the fellow- 
ship that bulks so large in gatherings of 
this sort, would bring to them a message 
so vital, so inspiriting, that his entire com- 
munity would feel the thrill and living joy 
of it. 
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the apportionments are raised by each 
church the amount will be reached. No ap- 
portionment is beyond the reach of any 


ehurch. Why should not these apportion- 
ments be reached when the Board can 
answer only one-third of the appeals for 
loans to complete necessary buildings. 

At the June and July Board meetings 
the following loans were promised: Cleve- 
land, O., Broadway Church, $5,000; Denver, 
Colo., Highland Chwreh, $4,000; Findlay, 
O., Central Church, $2,500; Burris, Ont., 
Canada, $500; Creal Springs, IIL, $200; 
Winnsboro, Tex., $500; Spokane, Wash. 
North Hill Church, $300; Gulfport, Miss., 
$300; Gloversville, N. Y., Bleecker St. 
Church, $1,000; Birmingham, Ala., 57th St. 
Chureh, $1,000; Portales, N. M., Central 
Church, $500; Crescent City, Okla., $1,000; 
East Atlanta, Ga., $1,200; Dailas, Tex., 
Central, (Colored) $500; Parkwater, Wash.., 
$400; Ashland, Ala., $400; Exira, la., $500; 
Clinton, Mo., $10,000; Milano, Tex., $150: 
Limon, Colo., $500; Honolulu, $9,000; Wood- 
land Ave., (Colored) Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., $2,500. 

Recently an Annuity Gift of $2,000 was 
received from a good friend in Illinois, who 
has been making frequent gifts. Others 
should be sending Annuity Gifts. 

Let our prayers and preparations be made 
for the approaching’ Annual Offering in 
September. 


He 


an 
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guest In to lo w “tes : ‘s . . God has been blessing us as a nation with 
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share with Mr. Jones the burdens of the fall recommended that $45,000 be raised by ber Canvass.” He also attended the Lay- 
Retreat. He gave us a most striking and the churches in their Offering for Church men’s Missionary Conference at Lake Ge- 
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Haven, indicate that fact. 


emt nati rate ea 


of contests and special days. 


systems of literature. 
II. 
ITI. 


“CLAPTRAP” METHODS 


of promoting Sunday school work are rapidly pass- 
ing. The pronouncements of the late meeting of 
the Religious Education Association, held at New 
Our constructive leaders 
are deploring the shouting and “boosting” methods 
The Sunday School 
is coming to a sober realization of its responsibility 
for the building of Christian character and the in- 


ministers. 


tendance. 


weighty offerings. 


We call your attention to the BETHANY SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 
which has for its purpose the BUILDING OF CHARACTER: 


I. THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS, the superior in quality, we believe, of all other similar 
Compare it with others. We would.prefer that you do this. 

THE “CONQUEST” and other WEEKLIES, attractive but constructive and sober. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM, a magazine of social service. 

IV. THE LIFE OF JESUS, a thorough, constructive review of the life of the Master. 


“Not for Profits, but for Character Building” 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. ADDRESS 


culcation of spiritual ideals in those to whom it 
Thoughtful leaders know that these can 
not be secured by noise and clatter and inflated at- 
It is to be hoped that the Disciples of 
Christ will not fall out of line with the sane, sensible 
Sunday school army that is now looking toward 
other goals than “great reports,” big attendance and 
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Extracts From the Author’s “Foreword” 





Some Chapter Titles 


The Meaning of “Baptize.” 

Early Mode of Practicing Baptism. 
Magical and Legalistic Views. 
The Functional View. 

John the Baptist. 

The Baptism of Jesus. 

Did Christ Command Baptism? 
The One Baptism. 

“Born of Water.” 

Baptism and Conversion. 

The Symbolism of Baptism. 

The Case for Immersion. 
Concerning Infant Baptism. 
Baptists and Disciples and Baptism. 
Re-baptism. 











author has gained the consent of 

his own mind to write this book 
and to send it forth. In a time when 
men’s souls are vibrating to problems in- 
volving the most vital interests and ideals 
of humanity one’s prestige is not likely to 
be enhanced by connecting one’s name 
with a book on ‘‘The Meaning of Bap- 
tism.’’ It will seem like turning from the 
living present to the dead past to discuss 
this question again. Modern-minded men 
in all the churches—including also the 
churches that have made a feature of the 
dogma of immersion—have little inter- 
est in the controversy. The great new 
issues of life and death have for them 
displaced those problems of ecclesiastical 
refinement which engaged their fath- 
ors. . 
‘It is not because I am so much inter- 
ested in the baptism question, but because 


66 | T is with great reluctance that the 


iddishibsdlistlililbli dd eas 


ited 


siti 


it 


I am profoundly interested in the life and death problems of modern religion 
that I have let myself be persuaded to write this book and to send it 
forth. ha 
‘*‘ Among my own people, the Disciples of Christ, I am frank to say, this dog- 
ma of immersion (by this I do not mean the practice of immersion) has been 
like a ten-cent piece held before the eye, shutting out the sun. The great ideals 
of their movement for Christian unity have been much obscured and, for many 
minds, wholly eclipsed by this doctrine which Alexander Campbell introduced 
into their thinking not many years after their movement was launched by his 
more catholic-minded father. My conviction is profound and urgent that the 
Disciples’ plea for Christian unity will continue to be abortive so long as Mr. 
Campbell's view of baptism persists among them.’’ 


Price $1.25. Add 10 cents for postage 
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